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NOTES 


Lorp Satispury’s choice has fallen upon Mr. Brodrick 
for the Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs, and the selection will meet with general approval. 
For three years Mr. Brodrick has represented the War 
Office in the House of Commons in a manner altogether 
admirable. During this period changes have been made 
and reforms effected greater than any since the Cardwell 
days, and a large measure of credit is due to the Under- 
Secretary, for he must have shown great firmness and 
tact in the more important part of his work—namely, that 
which does not appear. In the House he has proved to 
be a lucid, courteous, and able exponent of the policy he 
had to defend, and we may anticipate that in his new 
position he will add to the distinction of his career. 


Mr. Broprick’s appointment is, we may presume, part 
of the reorganisation of the Foreign Office upon the 
urgent necessity of which we commented a fortnight ago. 
We then suggested how peculiarly fitting it would be 
were Lord Cromer to come to the aid of Lord Salisbury in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs in these critical times. 


WE are sorry the German Emperor is not going to 
Egypt. He is just the man to appreciate the achievements 
of the British administrators in the Nile Valley, and Lord 
Cromer and his young men would no doubt have found 
Some pleasure in showing him round. The Emperor’s 
favourable impressions would have been worth something, 





too, when he got back to Europe; for, now that the 
whole Egyptian question is likely to come up, we cannot 
have too many witnesses to the miracles that the British 
‘ Advisers,” Pashas, Beys, Bimbashis, and Sergeants 
What’s-his-name have wrought in the land of the Pharaohs. 
But his Majesty, we suppose, still harbours the thought 
of attending or being personally represented at the great 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, and’ imagines that it would te 
just as well for him to be out of Egypt during a Fashoda 
crisis. 


Art the beginning of the week some of the Paris corre- 
spondents were again talking of ‘‘ Revolution.” Troops 
in the streets and a general strike, Dreyfus, Fashoda and 
a weak Ministry—there really was going to be trouble this 
time. But nothing very sensational has happened. The 


.* military conspiracy” reported as we go to press does 


not seem at present to be of great importance. . As to the 
Dreyfus business, if one may judge from the Paris papers, 
the French public seems to be getting—very slowly, perhaps, 
but none the less surely—into a calmer frame of mind. 
The manner in which that sad creature Esterhazy is giving 
himself away right and left must have its effect, while the 
declaration of a level-headed publicist like M. Clemenceau 
that M. Hanotaux, of all men, was taken in to the tune of 
a thousand guineas over a faked ‘‘letter from the German 
Emperor,” must appeal to our good neighbours’ sense of 
humour. Note that at the sale of a piece of Zola’s furni- 
ture, seized for law costs, hearty cheers for the novelist 
were given without opposition. With regard to the 
strike, the worst of it seems to be over, we are glad 
to say. 
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Tue Fashoda .affair has. been brought to a crisis, not, 
we believe, to a deadlock. “The events of the week are 
the publication of the Blue Book and the delivery of a 
remarkably spirited speech by Lord Rosebery. For a 
wonder, the Blue Book was issued in London before its 
contents saw the light in Paris. Indeed for some days 
the French public had only telegraphic summaries of the 
English text to go upon. This probably accounts for 
misconceptions on which some of the Paris Press criticism 
was based. Lord Salisbury’s position as disclosed in the 
Parliamentary Paper is a particularly strong one. He has 
stated that all the territories subject to the Khalifa have 
passed to the British and Egyptian Governments by right 
of conquest, and that this fact is not open to discussion. 
Whether in times of Egyptian or Dervish dominion the 
region in which ‘‘ M. Marchand” was found had never 
been without an owner. M. Delcassé on his side has 
intimated that there is no ‘‘ Marchand Mission”; Lord 
Salisbury on his that he would be happy to forward any 
telegram from the French Government to ‘‘a French 
explorer who is on the Upper Nile in a difficult position.” 
The message referred to was sent at the beginning of 
the week, the French party is being relieved out of the 
Sirdar’s stores, and the French papers are now sobering 
down a little. 


Lorp Rosepery’s speech will carry the process 
further. He roundly declared, quite in the ‘‘old Pam” 
vein, that the French had ‘‘ deliberately ” committed the 
‘‘ unfriendly act” against which they were warned, that 
the whole British nation was behind the Government, and 
that a Ministry which “faltered” would not ‘‘last a 
week.” The ex-Premier also mentioned what is obvious 
to any student of the question, that the French position is 
hopeless, for the simple reason that ‘‘ the claims of Egypt 
over these temporarily derelict territories of the Egyptian 
Government have never been urged with more force and 
more conclusiveness than by the French Ministers and by 
the French Ambassadors themselves.” Lord Rosebery 
wound up by declaring that because of the ‘‘ conciliatory 
disposition” we had shown in certain cases of late, more than 
one nation had been “‘ trying it on,” and that if this went 
much further, there might be a rude awakening for one or 
otherofthem. ‘‘The ancient spirit of Great Britain is not 
dead.” Cordial relations between nations could only rest 
on mutual respect. ‘‘ If mutual respect be not cultivated, 
we shall relapse into a sort of barbarous condition, most 
perilous for peace.” There is sound sense and sound 
patriotism here. The same may be said for Mr. Asquith’s 
speech to his constituents on Thursday, and for the remarks 
of leading Nonconformists at Thursday’s sitting of the 
Congregational Union. Now Sir William, now Mr. 
Morley ! 


Be optimistic as we may over the Tsar’s Rescript, there 
stands out the all-significant fact that the Powers con- 
tinue to pile up armaments. Russia herself is persevering 
with her project of building a great and a homogeneous 
navy with as little delay as possible, and preparations are 
already being made with a view to the allotment of a huge 
credit next year to the Minister of Marine. France, too, 
is not delaying her schemes for increasing the navy and 
creating new bases and coaling stations. The Minister of 
Marine at Rome, has, it is true, abandoned his dream of an 
eight ‘years’ programme costing 540 million lire; but, 
though his demands for the navy will be modest, they will 
show an appreciable increase, and the Italian Ministry will 
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have to face another great deficit. Add to these signs 
of our times the fact that the German army is bej 
increased, and the persistent rumour that Russia is on the 
eve of seizing a coaling station in the Red Sea, and even 
Sir Edward Clarke must sorrowfully admit that the Tsar’s 
Peace Rescript is not quite as tangible an affair as one 
could wish. 


TuE story that Russia has secured a port on the Red 
Sea seems to betrue. Of the importance of the Muscovite 
move there can be little doubt. The strategical value of 
Raheita may be guessed from the fact that it lies in the 
vicinity of the British island of Perim, where the waterway 
is quite narrow. Its possession will enable Russia to have 
a say as to the future both of Egypt and the sacred places 
of Mahommedanism on the other side of the Red Sea, 
Of course Great Britain can neither do nor say anything, 
It is as unwise to cry over spilt milk as to play the dog in 
the manger. But the success of the Tsar’s representatives 
in their negotiations in Abyssinia raises an interesting 
question. How far should the public, when it is alarmed 
by a seeming danger to British interests, accept the ready 
assurances of the Foreign Office that all is going on well, 
and that if the whole circumstances of the case could only 
be made known, perfect satisfaction would be felt at the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government ? 


A FEW years since some of us expressed the conviction 
in the public press more than once that all these Russian 
missions and presents of rifles and ikons were not going 
to the Negus for nothing, and that Russia meant sooner 
or later to see her money back. But the Foreign Office 
pooh-poohed the idea. Russia, it declared, had no interests 
in Abyssinia, and the Chancelleries of London and St. 
Petersburg were on friendlier terms than they had been 
for years. Simultaneously we pointed out that if some- 
thing were not done on the Upper Nile by treaty, it might 
be taken as certain that some French adventurer, half- 
starved and fever-stricken it might be, would struggle 
through to the river with a tricolour. No, said the 
Foreign Office, you do not appreciate the immense distances 
which would have to be traversed by the French, the 
terrible nature of the country, and the hostility of the 
natives—the Khalifa’s hordes are simply ideal guardians 
of the Upper Nile. Well, the public knows what has just 
happened at Raheita and Fashoda. 


In a year or two the Siberian Railway will bring 
Shanghai within twenty days of London. But that is 
some time ahead. Next month, however, it will be pos- 
sible to reach the Afghan frontier in a Russian railway 
carriage. Not, of course, by the Siberian, but by the 
more southerly Trans-Caspian Railway. The opening of 
the Merv-Kushk line has not only a geographical and a 
political, but an engineering and a commercial, interest. 
In the first place, the locomotives which will soon be 
whistling within sight of the Ameer’s borders will probably 
be driven by petroleum, In the second, now that British 
financiers are concerning themselves with the Baku oil fields, 
it may possibly be by petroleum brought to the surface by 
British capital. It is pleasant, by the way, to notice that 
the Muscovite military officer who has just been on a tour of 
inspection through our great Eastern dependency is able 
to give as agreeable a report of his reception by out 
authorities as Colonel Waters had to make recently after 
his visit, with the hearty co-operation of the St. Peters 
burg War Office, to European and Asiatic Russia. 
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Wuat is taking the Kaiser to Palestine? We cannot 
see that there is much mystery in the matter. As a 
sincerely religious man, he probably desires to see the 
Holy Land ; as a “« Wilhelm Meister II.,” who has es done 7 
nearly every European country, he casts his eyes with 
curiosity on Syria. As for politics, he knows that this 
part of the world cannot remain much longer under 
Turkish rule. German colonists are there, and where 
are German railways and German trade there also are 
«German interests.” . In fact, while enjoying a holiday, 
he will keep his eyes open and see for himself how the land 
lies at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. We doubt 
if, as yet, there is more in the Emperor’s mind than this. 
One immediate tangible resultZof the visit is likely to be 
the beggary of the Sultan, which it must entail. First and 
last, the tour will cost the Turks the best end of a quarter 
of a million. 


Ir the Zourmaline affair is not quite as discreditable to 
the Foreign Office as the Waima outrage, it belongs to 
the same category, and serves to show how‘vain a boast 
civis Britannicus sum would soon become if that august 
department were left, as it would like to'be left, to its own 
devices. The worst offence of the men of the Zourmaline 
and of Major Spilsbury, their leader, was that of at- 
tempting to open up trade relations with some of 
the oppressed subjects of the Sultan of Morocco; they 
deny, and rightly, that they are his? subjects—but we 
let this pass. The attempt was made in defiance 
of the warnings of the Foreign Office, whose ruffled 
officials thereupon took it upon themselves to warn the 
Sultan of what their countrymen had it in mind to 
do—to trade with the tribes of the Sus Valley. Truly a 
monstrous offence! The Sultan sends aiwarship to inter- 
cept the Zourmaline, and captures threejof her crew and a 
passenger—Mr. Grey, who is now in gaol; and the 
British Government hunts out the leader, Major Spils- 
bury, and at the suit of the Sultan sends him out to 
Gibraltar to stand his trial. The pressing question now 
is, Shall Major Spilsbury be granted a jury, as the judges 
who ordered his extradition recommended ; and, if not, 
why not? Chief Justice Gatty, who will try the case, is 
said to have refused a jury. But, in view of the comments 
which his conduct of the trial of Mr. Grey called forth, it 
is incredible that he should persist in his refusal. Major 
Spilsbury’s trial is down for December 1. 


Wuite we are all saying that’ Great Britain and the 
United States seem destined to draw more closely together, 
it is hardly suspected what actual advances the two 
countries have made to one another geographically in 
recent years. When, shortly after Waterloo, the United 
States acquired Florida from Spain, the territory of the 
Republic was brought almost within quite a short sea 
trip of the British Empire, as represented by the West 
Indies. On the Americans purchasing Alaska from Russia 
they became the northern as well as the southern neigh- 

urs of Canada. Asa result of the recent war, Cousin 
Jonathan has come as near the British possession of Hong 
Kong as Manila ; and, now that he occupies Cuba, no 
more than eight miles of high seas flow between the 
regions Over which wave the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack. The curious will notice with interest that 

the advances to greater geographical intimacy have 
been made by the Americans. But, as theirs was the 
younger Power, surely that was only polite ? 
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WitH the opening of the New Gallery last week the 
season of autumn art shows may be said to begin. The 
New, as we have already pointed out, is a poor enough 
exhibition—the Directors are evidently reserving their 
energies for the big Burne-Jones show that will open 
about Christmas-time. The last ‘‘ one-man” collection at 
the New represented Mr. G. F. Watts, and the Gallery is 
to be congratulated upon having found so worthy a 
successor. The Portrait Painters are sure to have some 
interesting exhibits at the Grafton Gallery next week ; 
perhaps a new Whistler, and certainly some Glasgow 
work amid the stodgier of their exhibits. The Academy 
this year promises ‘‘a collection of Old Masters” for the 
winter, and will doubtless secure some fine examples. 


Tue ecclesiastical ferment of the moment has this week 
found expression in two notable deliverances. As was 
proper, and indeed inevitable, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is making clearly known his own views upon the 
troubles in the Church of England, and he has chosen 
his visitation charges to be the medium. With regard 
to the doctrine of the Sacrament, he points out that, while 
Transubstantiation is excluded, the Real Presence is not. 
On the contrary, his Grace intimates that, in his opinion, 
it is taught, or at least admitted, in the Prayer-book. In 
this connection he gave a significant hint that Lutheran, 
rather than Calvinistic or Zuinglian, doctrines had the 
sympathies of our Reformers. As to confession, the Arch- 
bishop takes the manly and sensible line we should have 
expected from him, advocating the perfect freedom of the 
laity, and pronouncing strongly against any clerical com- 
pulsion, direct or indirect. 


Tue other notable deliverance was uttered at the 
annual meeting of the Congregational Union, at Halifax, 
by the Rev. Alfred Rowland. Mr. Rowland soon made 
his topic clear. ‘‘The most startling phenomenon in 
English Church life,” said he, ‘‘is the advance of Roman- 
ism through the agency of the clergy of the Established 
Church” ; and it was upon this theme that he proceeded 
to speak. The most salient points in a stirring and 
pregnant address were eagerly caught up and endorsed 
by a large and appreciative audience. His sentence, ‘If 
we would save the manhood of England from infidelity 
we must maintain Protestant principles,” was cheered to 
the echo. Mr. Rowland expresses the sentiments of every 
Protestant in this country, and his address would, we 
fancy, have found as warm a welcome among most 
Churchmen as it was accorded in Stannary Chapel. 


MANY men who are among the most courteous and 
mild-mannered of their kind-in the ordinary relations of 
life become almost truculent when they engage in theolc- 
gical controversy. Accordingly, Lord Halifax, the gentlest 
of men, falls upon Sir William Harcourt in Wednesday's 
Times with tremendous vigour. He knows his facts 
beyond a doubt; but what can one say of a contre 
versialist who compares his opponent to Titus Oates and 
his accomplices? Think what we may of Sir William’s 
sudden zeal for the Protestant faith, to compare the Squire 
of Malwood with perhaps the most infamous personage in 
English history is a trifle too much, even for a theologic: 1 
wrangle. By the way, it is perhaps worth noting thet 
the Zimes, which gives Sir William Harcourt’s letter tre 
distinction of leaded typ¢, puts Lord Halifax into small 
print and an outside column ! 
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Tue Haberdashers’ Company have just made their 
annual appointment to the ‘*Golden” Lectureship. We 
expressed an opinion in THe OvuTLooKk some little time 
since that the Court of a City Company was scarcely an 
ideal board of patronage in such a matter. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to learn that an estimable clergyman 
‘has been appointed who has no sort of reputation as a 
preacher, though he has a clerical brother who is famous 
both as a theologian and a pulpit orator. This appoint- 
ment is the more instructive since, if we are rightly 
‘informed, there were among the candidates for the Lecture- 
ship several well-known preachers, and at least one whose 
application was an honour to the Haberdashers’ Company. 
Of course, such a man would not be chosen. 


Ir is hard for a man genuinely interested in English 
cricket and its well-being to view with composure the 
statement which has been made during the past few days 
with regard to Mr. W. G. Grace. Briefly, he has accepted 
the post of Secretary and Manager of a new Cricket Club 
with first-class pretensions, to be known as the London 
-County, and to have its headquarters at the Crystal 
Palace. Mr. Grace will leave Bristol at the end of the 
year and move to London in order to reside near the 
“Palace ; although he will not, it is said on his authority, 
sever his connection with the Gloucestershire Eleven. 
Finally, he has already arranged for a number of matches 
next year, including one with the Australians. 


Sucn is the latest development of a great game which 

is surely and swiftly becoming as sordid as Capel Court. 

Every cricketer knows that what is really needed is not 

- more first-class clubs, but fewer. Already too many matches 
are played, and the energies of cricketers too much 
exercised to afford a spectacle to others. From the 
beginning of May until the middle of September our 
leading players toil almost continuously; the old fine 
deisure has for ever vanished from the sward, and such 
pleasant interludes in county contests as single-wicket 
games are gone beyond recall. 
the pastime, should know that any increase in the number 
of first-class clubs is bad and undesirable, and he should 

“have refused to lend himself to a financial scheme of this 
kind. As for continuing to help Gloucestershire, it is as 
true now as ever that no man can serve two masters. 
The whole affair is detestable. 


Can it be said that the grievances of cyclists come 
within the pale of practical politics? Perhaps not; but 
- cyclists could easily make them so by more rigorous com- 
*bined action. Each of the railway companies with a 
‘London terminus carries about ten thousand cycles a 
month during the summer ; yet, although this traffic has 
grown to this extent, the rates are still exorbitant. Where 

- French railways charge 1d. or 2d. our railways charge 6d., 
1s., and even 5s., and this despite the fact that on most 
‘nes no care is exercised by the officials and the companies 
refuse to admit their liability. Just as Parliament has 
fixed Parliamentary fares for passengers, it might suggest 
‘to the companies a more moderate scale of charges for 
cycles. Parliament should also take some action regard- 
ing the carrying of lights after dark. In the Home 
counties all vehicles have to carry lamps, and, thanks to 
Sir Edward Bradford's notice issued this week, no one can 
plead ignorance of the regulations. Why should not a 
similar law be enforced at -least throughout England? 
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Cyclists are being continually inconvenienced, and the 
and their machines often injured, through the reckless 
driving of unlighted vehicles along overshadowed and 
winding roads and lanes. When they combine, cyclists can 
effect many improvements in the law of the road, one of 
which should insist on all machines having brakes, 


THE retirement of Mr. Edward Lloyd is an event which 
one has to expect sooner or later, even although it is not 
to come about immediately ; for the great tenor proposes 
to take his farewell in a series of concerts to be given 
in the next two years. With the examples of men who 
have, in their day, enjoyed great popularity as well as a 
full measure of the good things of professional life, and 
who, nevertheless, have ended in obscurity, if not in abso- 
lute penury, Mr. Lloyd is a splendid contrast. He has 
existed only for his work, with all that self-denial and 
rigorous habit of living which a singer finds it so difficult 
to observe, especially. when overwhelmed with popular 
favour. In his private life everything is systematically 
regulated so that at all times he may be in good trim for 
his work; and the proof of his training is shown by the 
fact that, in his fifty-fourth year, he can claim to have 
reigned supreme in the concert room for nearly thirty 
of these. He shows a wise anxiety for his reputation by 
retiring before the day when his voice shall have lost its 
bloom and its purity, and the rest and comfort which he 
has secured for himself have been well earned. None, in- 
deed, is better worthy of them. 


Tue power of the Press is not in all things so omni- 
potent as we are asked to believe. At all events, it has 
failed so far to make ladies of fashion abandon the bar- 
barous custom of decking themselves with the plumage 
and wearing garments wholly covered with the skins of 
birds. Yet it has had the most influential backing, At 
the meeting of the branch secretaries for the Protection 
of Birds a letter was read from the Princess of Wales, in 
which she expressed her dislike of the practice of orna- 
menting women’s hats with feathers. One of the latest 
utterances of Mr. Gladstone was a plea for more thorough 
teaching of natural history to the young, in order to for- 
ward the more humane policy. Mr. Gladstone, by-the- 
bye, was a keener ornithologist than is generally known. 
The present writer will not soon forget an afternoon 
some years ago, when the great statesman, in his animated 
way, discoursed to him for more than an hour on the 
swallow and the martin, and exhibited the liveliest concern 
on being told that certain species of birds were in imminent 
danger of extermination. Able editors have devoted any 
number of leading articles to the subject, and the occasional 
correspondent seldom lets a week pass without raising it. 
Yet the trade in egret plumes and humming birds, even 10 
kingfishers, goes on as before, as if those affected never 
looked at this part of the daily paper. Then the demands 
of fashion are supplemented by those of the collector: 
‘Shot, of course,” is the result when a rare bird happens 
to appear. As to gamekeepers, we fear the zoologists 
are rather hard on their astonishing ignorance an 
stupidity. Many are neither ignorant nor stupid, and have 
taken great pains to preserve some of the endangered 
species. 


But there is a far stupider fashion than that of wearing 
feathers, and that is the keeping of British birds in cages: 
A short time ago at the Crystal Palace there were competi 
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tions (not nominal, mind, but filled) in classes of robins, 
larks, nightingales, to say nothing of bullfinches, thrushes, 
linnets, &c. At every bird show there are exhibited as 
“Pets” specimens of our rarest birds—the chough, for 
instance, the bearded tit, and soon. This love of caging our 
wild birds is an unholy thing. It is curious to note, by the 
way, that species decay without being attacked inany special 
way, while species of close kindred multiply enormously 
under the same conditions. For example :—(1) The 
chough and the raven are nearly extinct ; the daw and rook 
are almost plagues. (2) The magpie is dying out; the 
jay has to be kept down by wholesale shooting. (3) The 
coot is disappearing ; the water-hen thrives amazingly. 
No one knows exactly why the kite, the buzzard, and the 
hen-harrier became rare. 


THE controversial questions on which the Prince of 
Wales can take a side with propriety are so few that it is 
always interesting to notice his attitude to the subjects 
on which he does feel free to express a public opinion. 
This week His Royal Highness has again stated his views 
on the ‘‘ dubbing ” a game fowl’s comb. Some one wrote 
to Marlborough House citing the verdict of the ‘“ United 
Game Club” in favour of the practice, and asking if, 
in the light of this fact, the Prince could not see his 
way to modify his position. But His Royal Highness has 
nothing of the trimmer in him, and he promptly answered 
that he could discover no reason for altering his opinion. 
The Prince is quite right. The custom which he condemns 
is—real experts will tell him—as silly and useless as the 
equally cruel practice of caponising, which is still recom- 
mended, however, in the poultry books. The plain fact of 
the matter is that the ‘‘ fanciers” who ‘‘dub”—as they 
allege for the fowl’s benefit—are themselves the chief 
enemy which British game birds have to fear. The old 
English gamecock was a splendid creature; the pundits 
of the poultry shows, with their absurd ‘‘ points,” have 
made of his descendants weaklings, neither good to eat 
nor good to fight, which, were it not for the assistance 
rendered by ‘‘clucking” hens of other breeds and in- 
cubators, would soon die out. 


THE FRENCH DILEMMA 


WE are not among those who think of war as the outcome 
of the Fashoda affair. Not, however, because we think 
Lord Salisbury will retreat—that he cannot do ; but because 
France will abandon an impossible position—that she must 
do. The only question is, How and when? Lord Salisbury, 
we say, cannot retreat. Whether our claim to the Nile 
Valley be based, as Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey 
based it in bygone years, upon Egypt’s unbroken 
dominion over her old possessions in the Sudan ; whether 
it be based, as Lord Salisbury’s latest despatches delibe- 
rately base it, upon the right of conquest acquired at 
Omdurman ; or whether, as we would contend, it be based 
on both, matters little to the immediate point at issue. 
It does matter much for the future whether we are at 
Fashoda as trustees for Europe generally in Egypt, or as 
conquerors in our own independent rights; but it matters 
nothing at all as against the present French pretensions. 
The Nile Basin is a British sphere of influence; into 
that British sphere of influence a French incursion 
has been made in the face of most explicit warnings, 
and from that incursion there can be nothing but 
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a complete withdrawal. This is the position which 
Lord Salisbury has taken up, following the policy of Lord 
Rosebery. It is our traditional and our national policy, 
and, so far from thinking for one moment of its abandon- 
ment, Lord Salisbury has, we may believe, since the publica- 
tion of the Fashoda Blue Book, maintained his attitude, and 
even made it more precise. No one attempts to dis- 
guise the reasons for our persistence. Fashoda is a vitaf 
point in the line of communications from Cairo to the 
Cape, and that line of communications forms the backbone 
of British policy in Africa, and it cannot be given up. 

But happily Africa is big, and happily, too, there is 
plenty of room for chivalrous emulation there with the 
French. France, like ourselves, has undertaken a great 
civilising mission in Africa. We recognise what she has 
done for civilisation as she understands it in the Congo, 
and we look with sympathetic eyes upon the empire she is 
building up in North-West Africa. We have shown an 
eagerness—some among us say an undue eagerness—not 
to hamper her work there. In the Niger, where our title 
was fairly good, we refrained from standing out for our 
full claim, and we do not doubt the readiness of Lord 
Salisbury to ease France’s honourable retirement from the 
Fashoda impasse by assisting in the consolidation of her 
legitimate expectations in the consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of her African Empire without impairing ‘our 
traditional and undoubted rights. Sir E. Monson, in a 
despatch addressed to M. Hanotaux on December 10, spoke 
of ‘‘ the proposed recognition of the French claim to the 
northern and eastern shores of Lake Chad,” and added :— 
‘‘If other questions are adjusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will make no difficulty about this condition.” Again 
on September 9 Lord Salisbury instructs Sir E. Monson to 
point out to M. Delcassé that, while Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not consider that our title to the Nile Valley is 
open to discussion, ‘‘they would be prepared to deal in 
the manner suggested by His Excellency with any territoriat 
controversies now existing in regard to those regions which 
are not affected by this assertion.” It is not stated ‘pre- 
cisely what these ‘‘ territorial controversies” may be, but 
we are entitled to bracket these two despatches, and point 
out that, in admitting France’s claim to the northern ‘and 
western shores of Lake Chad, we are going far on the 
line of concession. For by so doing we abandon at one 
stroke the realisation by the most natural means. 
of the long-cherished policy of the Red Cross in Africa— 
the Red Cross of British civilisation from Cairo to the 
Cape and from the Niger to the Nile. In its place we 
content ourselves with the thin red line from North to 
South, and leave the completion of the Cross to that in- 
definite day when, in Africa as elsewhere, the fittest must 
survive—the fittest, that is, in the arts of colonisatioa and. 
commerce. 

This then, in a word, is the position. Major Marchand: 
is at Fashoda: he is there on British sufferance. He can- 
not even communicate with his Government except by 
courtesy of Sir Herbert Kitchener; and it may very welb 
be that a plan will occur—perhaps already has occurred— 
such as would suggest itself to one gallant gentleman in- 
face of another. We stand side by side with Germany in 
Africa to-day, despite the Kaiser-Kruger incident. We 
may yet expect to stand side by side with France on the 
same continent, despite the Fashoda affair, each nation 
intent on its own mission. But to complete its good 
work diplomacy needs time, patience, and good will, and: 
it will not, we believe, need in vain. } 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE CAPE CRISIS 


MR. ROSE-INNES MAKES HIS PEACE— 
MR. SCHREINER’S POLICY AND DIFFICULTIES 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 


Cape Town, October 14. 

Tue Progressive party is now completely solidified. 
Every member attended the meeting on Thursday night, 
when Mr. Rose-Innes made his peace, and undertook to 
unreservedly support the Progressive party and oppose the 
new Bond Ministry. A resolution was passed adopting 
such a course of action as will force Mr. Schreiner to 
introduce instantly a Redistribution Bill commensurate 
with the demands of the country. 

Mr. Schreiner’s present intention is to frame a Bill 
creating twenty-one new seats, of which fifteen are Bond 
seats. I gather the Progressive plan of campaign to be to 
refuse Supply until finally assured that Mr. Schreiner will 
pass this Session a fair, honest Redistribution measure, 
fully meeting the demands of the towns for equitable 
representation. 

Mr. Rose-Innes’s temporary defection was due to his 
desire that the Progressive party should follow the consti- 
tutional course, and resign after the vote of No Confidence. 
The Progressive party is now wholly unanimous and 
enthusiastic, Sir Gordon Sprigg being the titular leader. 

Mr. Schreiner’s difficulty in forming a Cabinet is owing 
to the usual party scrambles for the spoils of office; also 
to the absence of a suitable alternative as Attorney- 
General. Nothing has been finally decided. Several 
names are mentioned, but it is certain that the Cabinet 
will not include any pronounced Retrogressive save 
Dr. Te Water. The difficulties of Cabinet-making are 
increased by the urgent need of Supply, Premier’s warrants 
having already been issued for one-tenth of the annual 
revenue of the Colony. 


The Bond in Office 


The Afrikander Bond and the Progressives at the Cape 
had their first tussle on the floor of the Assembly on Tues- 
day on Mr. Schreiner’s No-confidence motion, and the Bond 
fell uppermost by a majority of 2. Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
original intention was, as announced in these columns, to 
treat the division as carrying no consequences, and to 
resign only if he should fail to get Supply. But other 
influences prevailed, and on Wednesday it was known that 
the Ministry had resigned, giving place to Mr. Schreiner, 
who is now, as will be seen from our Correspondent’s 
cablegram, wrestling with the difficulty of forming a 
Cabinet. 

More important even than the defeat of the Sprigg 
Ministry is the effect which that defeat has had in making 
the Progressives once more a united party. The above 
despatch says nothing’ of the attitude of Mr. Rhodes in 
this latest development; but to us it seems more clear 
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than ever that, if Cape Colony is to exercise its proper 
influence in the working out of British policy in Africa, 
Mr. Rhodes must retain his place as an active member 
of the Legislature. In a word, ‘‘Mr. Rhodes must 
stay.” 

Making Straight in the Klondike 


The Canadian Government has done absolutely the 
right thing in appointing Mr. Ogilvie as special com. 
missioner to probe to the bottom the charges of official 
wrongdoing in the Klondike. Mr. Ogilvie is an official 
of whom any country might be proud. He was tried as 
by fire in the days of the first Klondike rush, when he 
could have had a fortune for the asking or even the 
winking ; and he may be trusted to free Canadian ad. 
ministration in this far-away sub-Arctic district from the 
least taint of well-founded suspicion. To those who may 
say to Mr. Sifton, the responsible Canadian Minister, 
Why was not this decisive investigation entered upon 
earlier? there is this sufficient answer. No Minister of 
the Crown can act on idle rumour and newspaper report, 
As Ma‘or Walsh’s report showed, appeal was again and 
again made for such details of alleged wrongdoing as 
were essential to identification and to adequate inquiry, 
but no details were forthcoming. Now that Mr. Sifton 
has a formal petition from the Klondike Miners’ Com- 
mittee, he acts as becomes a British Minister. 


Old Age Pensions in New Zealand 


If you have lived in New Zealand a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and are 65, and since you were 55 have done less 
than four months in gaol, and have not deserted your wife 
and children, and your income is below a pound a week 
(in consequence ?), and you can satisfy a magistrate on all 
these points (@ Za ‘‘ conscientious objector”), you will get 
a grant bringing up your revenues for life to £52 per 
annum. At least, you will if the Colonial Legislative 
Council does not throw out the House of Representatives’ 
Old Age Pensions Bill, which provides for the bestowal of 
such rewards on virtuous—or, shall we say, in view of the 
‘four months,” reasonably virtuous ?—citizens. There 
are supposed to be 6,500 of such citizens already ; the total 
population of the Colony is 700,000. Unfortunately, the 
Upper House at Auckland has more than half a mind to 
throw out the measure. 


Mr. C. E. Dawkins and the Rupee 


There is a good deal of curiosity as to the reasons 
which weighed with the India Office in passing over the 
Indian Civil Service in the selection of a successor to Sir 
James Westland as Financial Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. A finer body of men to choose from could not be 
wished, and it would seem that, in going outside it, the 
India Office was in search not so much of ability as of 
some special qualification for a special task. Now the 
special task of Indian finance relates to the Currency— 
what to do to the rupee. So special is it—so thorny in 
the irreconcilable interests it involves, and so complicated 
by the conflicting views of theorists and experts—that a 
man might make a very efficient Chancellor of the 
Exchequer here at home, but a very poor one in India. It 
may be that in Mr. C. E. Dawkins Lord George Hamilton, 
or Lord Cromer for him, has at last discovered the man 
for the rupee, and that what Wilson, once a hatter, did 
for Indian taxation, Dawkins will now do for Indian 
currency. But it is hard to see how; hard to see, for 
instance, how he will enable the Indian Government to 
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meet with equanimity the charges on its gold debt with- 
out crippling the ability of the Indian manufacturer and 
exporter to compete with ‘‘ free silver” countries. This 
is the real problem, the problem which Mr. Dawkins’s 
predecessors have never fairly faced. Their absorbing 
concern has been with the financial exigencies of the 
Government of which they are members, and, so far 
as appears, Sir James. Westland has never had but the 
one idea—how to secure a stable exchange value for the 
rupee. To give the rupee a fixed gold-value is a com- 
paratively easy task, and has indeed been accomplished. 
It is true that to check exceptional tendencies to fall 
below the ‘‘sterling par” of 16d. a reserve of gold is 
required to be held by the Indian Government ; the only 
question left for your financier pure and simple is as to 
the amount of this reserve. Few have seriously turned 
their minds to the other and much more difficult question 
—what will be the effect upon the young exporting in- 
dustries of India of giving an artificial value to the rupee? 
Take the case of the Indian tea-planter. How is he, 
getting but fifteen rupees for every sovereign’s worth of 
tea he sells in Mincing Lane, to compete with his Chinese 
rival who, because in China silver is ‘‘ free,” gets for his 
sovereign’s worth the equivalent of nearly twenty-one 
tupees? The same question holds good of Indian cottons, 
and generally of the nascent industries with whose 
prosperity the permanent welfare of India is inseparably 
bound up. No financial policy will fit the case of India 
which neglects to take these considerations into account. 


A CHINA LETTER 


RUSSIAN ACTIVITIES—THE REBELLION IN 
THE SOUTH—RAILWAY NEGOTIATIONS— 
THE AMERICAN TRADER 
Sbangbat, Sept. 3. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the peaceful sentiments attributed to his 
Majesty the Tsar, great activity is now being displayed by his 
subjects, not only at Port Arthur, but at the head of the Gulf of 
Pechili, For the last month many thousands of coolies have 
been shipped from Tongku (Tientsin) to Niu Chwang for work 
upon the Port Arthur and Kerin branch of the railway. The daily 
tate of pay is thirty cents (Mexican) per diem; but the tale has 
been brought back by a coolie contractor that the Cossacks who 
guard the various gangs rob and plunder the poor Chinese of their 
hard-earned wages. This, no doubt, is unknown to the higher 
authorities, who are far-sighted enough to check such ill-advised 
procedure upon the part of their subordinates. To-day, Russia 
has mainly to depend on North China coolie labour for her Far 
Eastern railway system, and general work at Vladivostock, Talien- 
wan, and Port Arthur—the province of Shantung standing fore- 
Most in the field of supply. The recently hired coolies from Chili 
are endeavouring to break their contracts and return home, but 
are restrained from doing so by the lash of the semi-civilised 
Russian overseers. A Russian trans-Pacific line of “ greyhounds” 
sto run between Talienwan and San Francisco, An American 
fim has been allowed to establish itself at Vladivostock, and, I 
learn, is doing a large business in timber, notwithstanding that 
Manchuria is a great lumber country. As an example of the 
Manner in which Russia respects the rights of China at Port 
Arthur, I may mention that all letters for that port from Shanghai 
must bear Russian stamps and be posted at the local Russian 
Post office, the stamps of the Imperial Chinese Government not 
§ recognised. What next? 

From Niu Chwang I learn that great Russian activity pre- 
vails, and much cf the land in and around the Settlement is 
passing into Muscovite hands. A rumour reached Hong Kong 
yesterday that the native city had been seized by Russia ; but this, 
no.doubt, is premature, yet gui/e within the range of possibility. 
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_ Judging by their present state of progression, it will be a long 

time before the Germans will do anything in Shantung. Their 
methods are ponderously slow, and their administrative laws 
would appear to be framed chiefly with a view to warning German 
merchants off the soil. 

The latest advices from the South regarding the rebellion are 
serious. The rebels are said to be within a few days’ march of 
Canton. Outside the North Gate of the city, Liu Yung Fu, the 
“ Black flag ” chief, and 3,000 of his men are encamped, and it is a 
matter of speculation to know upon whose side he will fight when 
the time for doing so occurs. A bad feature in this movement 
appears to be the very anti-foreign feeling of the insurgents. 

The Viceroy of the “two Kwangs” (Kwang-tung and 
Kwangsi) has resigned and handed over his seals of office to’the 
Governor. This most unusual course he adopted, it is said, to 
mark his dipleasure at the recent concessions granted to France 
in Southern China; but perhaps the serious aspect of the rebel 
movement has much to do with his resignation. Should the 
rebels really attack Canton, it is very probable that they will 
find a host of friends within the city walls. Trade, of course, is 
suffering on account of the internal trouble, and may yet come to 
a standstill, which is greatly to be deplored. 

I learn on good authority that an American syndicate have 
secured the building of the southern portion of the Grand Trunk 
line from north to south of the Empire—that is to say, the sections 
connecting Canton and Hankow. This line will pass through the 
provinces of Kwang-tung, Hunan, and Hupeh. Those whose 
opinion is worth recording declare that this line will be a com- 
mercial success. Its construction is by no means a new idea. In 
1878, Mr. G. James Morrison, M.I.C.E., made a preliminary survey 
of the line. Beginning at Wu-Chang, his route lay vid Yoh-Chow 
Fu on the Hunan border, thence to Chang‘sha Fu vid Siang- 
Yin Hsien, continuing to the Hunan-Kwang-tung border vzd the 
important towns of Siang-tan and Héng Chow Fu. The summit 
of the pass between the two provinces is less than 1,200 feet 
above sea-level. The route throughout presents no very serious 
engineering obstacles, and the construction of this line will do 
much to open this part of the Empire. The approximate distance 
of the foregoing route is 861 English statute miles. 

The amended rules for the navigation by foreign steamers of 
the inland waters of the Chinese Empire have made their appear- 
ance. They appear to be a sort of compromise between the 
original rules formulated by Sir Robert Hart and what the British 
merchant really wants. With the exception of one or two of the 
larger rivers and lakes, it would appear to be more than likely that 
these rules will be availed of only by the Chinese, who will use 
large launches to convey passengers and tow native or other cargo 
boats. In the Tung Ting Lake and Siang River it will pay the 
shipping firms to run shallow-draught steamers, of the Upper 
Mississippi type, officered by Europeans—this applies also to the 
Han and West Rivers, and perhaps the Poyang Lake. Speaking 
in general terms, however, Chinese competition will run the foreign 
shipping firms a close race. The rules stipulated that steamers 
with boats in tow must slow down and stop for examination at the 
various Likin stations, which seems a pity, as those who know the 
modus operandi of Likin officials can easily imagine what endless 
delays they are capable of causing to passing boats to gain their 
own greedy ends. 

One result of the Blackburn Commission, which was so ably 
piloted through Southern China by Mr. F. S. A. Bourne of our 
Consular Service, has been the advent of Mr. Henry Bell (a mem- 
ber of the Mission) to China. Mr. Bell has been sent out to 
reconnoitre and report upon the most suitable spots for the 
erection of cotton mills. Hankow is splendidly situated for such 
an enterprise ; but it has the gvea¢ disadvantage of being com- 
pletely Mandarin-ridden, which is a menace not only to enterprise 
in such an isolated port, but indeed to the existing mills in our 
“ Model Settlement.” Foreign enterprise in the Celestial Empire 
will require very solid monetary backing to enable it to weather 
the adverse gales which it is sure to encounter. Yet I doubt not 
that were we to take a Rip Van Winkle-like sleep for, say, fifty years, 
we would wake up to find even more startling changes in Shanghai 
than did the poor lazy old Dutchman of the legend. 












THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA— 
THE SORCERER 


Tue public who pay the piper insist on calling the tune. 
They rejected the serious problem play, though our 
dramatists were getting the knack of it very creditably, 
and they were quite indifferent whether we had a national 
modern drama or not. I am inclined to think that the 
problem play came too clese home, that it exhibited the 
conventions of fsociety too barely, and that it gave the 
‘*world-show” away. Society is kept together by certain 
lures—wealth, fame, rank, &c.—which will not bear too 
long exposure to {the X rays that beat upon the stage. 
Respectable people who think that the theatre should be 
supported like any other recognised institution, and act up 
to their belief, resent the presentation of sections of society 
under the microscope. It strikes them as unfair and a 
little indecent, and besides it is bad for business. A public 
who have studied the private life of the stockbroker, the 
lawyer, and the contractor are less likely to have more to 
do with those people than they can help, and so on to the 
end of the chapter. Consequently the English stage takes 
to comedy. 

At the present moment comedy is being played at five 
London theatres. The most recent of these, ‘‘ The Adven- 
ture of Lady Ursula,” by Mr. Anthony Hope, was produced 
this week at the Duke of York’s Theatre. To gratify the 
taste for the pictorial and to get more freedom than the 
present time affords, the action of the piece is placed in the 
decennial period, 1760 to 1770. Sir George Sylvester, a 
man of rank and fashion, having killed his dearest friend 
in a duel about a lady, has retired to Edgware and forsworn 
love and duelling, and will not allow a woman in his house. 
Naturally all the ladies in the neighbourhood earnestly 
desire to get this rule suspended, at all events in one case 

‘—their own. The most daring of them, Lady Ursula 
Barrington, sister to the Earl of Hassenden, simulates 
faintness near his house, and is given restoratives in the 
porter’s lodge, which, according to the code of honour 
when George III. was king, justifies the Earl in challenging 
Sir George to mortal combat. Sir George is, however, 
such a fine swordsman that a duel with him is a foregone 
conclusion. Alarmed for her brother, Lady Ursula, in 
man’s attire, has an interview with Sir George, and after- 
wards, breaking a promise to go with him to London, 
seeks her brother at his town lodgings. He is away, but 
she is warmly received by his fellow-officers, who are as 
quarrelsome a set as ever wore scarlet. The pretty boy is 
soon involved in a quarrel with acircumstantial disputant, 
but at the critical moment Sir George enters and claims 
precedence for the satisfaction Mr. (Lady Ursula) Bar- 
rington owes him for breaking their appointment. Lady 
Ursula, who has a pretty fancy in duelling, demands that 
they shall fight across a table with pistols, only one 
being loaded. The word is given—one—two—(we expect 
that one of them will be disfigured for life, the pistols are 
so close to their faces)—and then Sir George relents, to 
the great relief of the lady. To show his mettle, he chal- 
lenges the whole company two or three times ; but, as the 
code of honour had a prudential side, they do not accept 
his offer, but retire on specious pretexts, leaving him to 
return Lady Ursula the handkerchief she had fortunately 
dropped at his house. In the next act they are betrothed, 
after some superfluous alarums and excursions. 

Clearly Mr. Hope is in the tradition of comedy. This 
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duelling, this dropped handkerchief, and this mannish dis. 
guise, are all familiar tricks of the comedy of manners and 
intrigue. But if we will not have real people with reaj 
and illogical motives, we must be content with artifice, 
No one can render the spirit of comedy with such 
airiness and grace and felicity as Mr. Hope. What some 
dramatists labour for in vain is his by birth. Gaiety and 
charm do not come by taking thought or going into 
“retreats.” Mr. Hope writes the easy, natural, and appro. 
priate dialogue which betrays the man of letters. He must 
give this up if he wants to succeed on the stage. There 
everything must be coarsened, exaggerated, charged. No 
one better than he knows the fate of ‘‘The Way of the 
World.” If Congreve, with his audience of dilettanti and 
wits, could not keep the stage with this comedy, what 
can we expect in our own day? Already some of us are 
surprised that comedy has been so wel! received; but we 
do not expect its vogue to be maintained by fine and 
delicate work, for the simple reason that delicacy and 
refinement are of little value in the theatre. I think Mr, 
Hope’s story is too slight for the number of acts, or the 
number of acts too many for the story. The intervals for 
reflection were unduly prolonged. The acting was very 
good. Mr. Herbert Waring was dashing and resolved 
and tender. Miss Evelyn Millard as the Georgian 
Rosalind pleased with a difference. She promised to be 
so much better, and did not keep her promise. Perhaps 
she was nervous and not sure of herself, and certainly she 
was not bright enough. I should think that she will be 
very good when she has played the part a little longer. | 
liked that quietly humorous actor Mr. George Raiemond, 
who played the parson with understanding of the man and 
the period. 

At the Savoy Theatre Mr. D’Oyly Carte has been 
happily inspired in celebrating the majority of ‘ The 
Sorcerer” by reviving that forerunner of so many suc- 
cesses of the same collaborateurs. The Savoy operettas 
have been for years the most widely popular kind of 
theatrical entertainment this generation has produced; 
they still attract provincial audiences, and they are, 
besides, the only original dramatic form which our times 
have evolved. For the most part founded on Mr. W. 5. 
Gilbert’s ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” they had, in Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
a composer who enjoyed their individual humour so much 
that he was able to give its equivalent in music with a 
felicity approaching the marvellous. They are interesting 
also because, with the fairy pieces, they are the only 
portions of Mr. Gilbert’s dramatic work that have been 
successful. Some of these days we ought to be told how 
the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” grew into Savoy operettas. The new 
cast at the Savoy can compare favourably with the original 
cast at the Opera Comique, but, alas! it lacks the light 
of other days. Only Miss Brandram remains. Perhaps 
it is for the best. It is not well to see the loves of our 
youth with the eyes of disillusioned age. Peace to their 
ashes, and good luck to their successors, to funny Mr. 
Passmore, to the new tenor, Mr. Evett, to gay Miss 
Owen, and to Miss Ruth Vincent. But we can’t forget 
the good old days of twenty years ago ! c. G. C. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 


A large number of Bedrooms from 68. per day, including light 
and attendance. 





A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP 
IN FRANCE—II 


| PROMISED in THE OUTLOOK of October 1 to enter into 
the detailed working of the great French military riding- 
school at Saumur and its maneges. 

Each of the four manéges is far larger and more lofty 
than any one in England, being large enough in area to 
accommodate a ride, or reprise, of seventy-two horsemen 
at one time. The most ancient has a magnificent roof of 
heavy timber, comparable to an inverted ship of the line, 
and is, so | was told, on that account cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than its fellows of a more recent 
construction. This must rejoice the students who ride 
during a good part of each day, beginning at 5 A.M. in 
summer and 6 a.M. in winter. The floors are of beaten 
clay covered with a deep layer of sawdust, without any 
admixture of tan or soil. This obviates all dust and 
putrescence. 

So far there is little, except as to size and sawdust, to 
distinguish the manéges of Saumur from our riding-schools ; 
but in each there is one object which at once catches an 
English eye. About a quarter of the way down the length 
of the school, on an imaginary line bisecting it, stand the 
piliers : two stout columns about 7 feet high, padded with 
leather. It is here that the horse is trained in the older 
exercises which we have abandoned. His head being loosely 
secured between the posts by long pillar-reins attached to 
heavy and broad cheek-straps, he is instructed in the 
courbette, croupade, and cabriole—that is, in artistic and 
intended forms of rearing, kicking, and bucking. The 
word courbette, or curvet, has picked up associations with 
curb and curve, but the suggested etymology is a false 
one; it derives from the Italian corvettare, because, of the 
supposed resemblance of a horse when performing the 
courbette to a rook or raven, just as cadriole, originally 
capriole, derives from a very good likeness to the caper of 
a goat. When the horse is completely dressé, he will 
stand like a lamb between the pillars. Then, when his 
écuyer, on foot at a distance of ten yards, lifts a short whip, 
he tramples, fzaffe, and blows in evident preparation for 
aneffort. This is absolutely a trick. If the short whip 
islowered he ceases to blow; if raised again, he blows 
once more. When the short whip is lowered and a long 
whip raised, he throws a surprising cadrio/e into the air, 
first rearing and then flinging up his heels with the energy 
of a spring suddenly released, so that his four hoofs are 
lifted some six feet from the ground. 

Now comes the turn of the student. Without reins or 
stirrups, but with welcome assistance from the rolls of the 
old manége saddle, prolonged from the pommel and cantel 
almost to enclose his thighs, he sits with head thrown 
back and relaxed muscles, awaiting the volcanic eruption 
from below which ensues at the lifting of the longer whip. 
When horses and riders alike have learnt all that the Az//ers 
can teach, the more accomplished are ready to exhibit a 
pretty display. A pair will canter down the school, ten 
yards apart and preserving their dressing, then, on reach- 
ing a marker, with a touch of the whip on the shoulder, 
the horse pauses and performs the courdetle ; with a touch 
on the quarter, the croupade ; with the two in quick suc- 
cession, the cabriole. This leads up to the crowning 
triumph of the whole course—the carrouse/ or, as it were, 
equestrian speech-day, when M. le Maire and M., le Préfet 
assist, bands play, and ices circulate amongst admiring 
ladies. At the beginning of the course a horse is allotted 
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to each student for him to dresser in these arts, and the 
marks of the student depend on the progress made by the 
horse. Happy the few— some thirty-six all told—who, with 
scarlet shabraques and gold reins, bear brilliantly coloured 
bannerets through the evolutions of that high day. 

It says much for the assiduity with which the course 
is prosecuted that the second, and more English, branch 
of instruction suffers in no degree from the attention 
bestowed on the manege. The horses are first lunged in 
a circle over four obstacles radiating from the centre like 
the spokes of a wheel. These on first acquaintance strike 
an English eye strangely ; but they are, in fact, capital 
models of the obstacles which cavalry is sure to encounter 
in war or during manoeuvres on the Continent—as, for 
instance, a hollow-way rivetted with stone, which may 
stand for a drain, a couple of banks which may stand 
for the boundaries of a road, and a stout barriétre, or 
post and rails. Next, the horse is loosed at one end of a 
course—say, two hundred yards in length—enclosed on 
all sides by high railings, and traversed by four large 
fences, two narrow banks of earth baked to the hard- 
ness of stone, a wide water-jump, and a stiff rail. 
At the word alles/ the horse, unmounted and without 
bridle or saddle, starts at a hand-gallop in its career, 
and finishes it often with the loud self-applause of 
a whinney, to retire to its stable proud as Lucifer 
and stepping up to his nose. A mile off in a 
bend of the mighty Loire lies a wide alluvial flat not 
unlike the Roodee at Chester, and around this runs a 
steeplechase course of the most uncompromising character, 
with its banks of bulked earth five feet high, its fifteen feet 
of water, its stout rail, with a wide ditch beyond, and, as 
the source of special pride to the commandant, its six-foot 
ditch with a fence on the take-off, and a high narrow bank 
on the landing. 

Three officers and two sous-officiers were good enough 
to ride over the course for my edification on a sweltering 
afternoon, and I can honestly say that I have not seen 
prettier seats or lighter hands. There is no nonsense 
about their riding, and certainly no affectation ; it is quiet, 
business-like, and graceful. Any one of these officers 
would render a most excellent account of himself in the 
hunting-field if, as I most sincerely hope, they should 
ever give us the chance of entertaining them in England. 
They, of course, are the fine flower of the école de cavalerie, 
but every officer and non-commissioned officer in the 
French army rides round that course. I may say that four 
doctors who, before their advent at Saumur, had never 
been outside a horse, rode a race round it at the end of 
their term. That is sufficient proof of excellence in the 
method of instruction pursued. G. W. 


EDINBURGH AND HER GOLF 


EvEN as in height and majesty Edinburgh Castle 
transcends the Tower of London, so in most other things 
does the northern capital surpass the southern. From the 
comparison it may be necessary to exclude such un- 
important matters as wealth, population, and the Waverley 
Station; but just think of what remains, or, better still, 
ask a native. Compared with London policemen are not 
those of Edinburgh taller and more awful, looking like 
judges whom zeal for the law has inspired to this ap- 
parently meaner occupation; are not her tramway con- 
ductors sterner, incredulous of anybody being worth a 
penny until he produces it; her railway-porters more 
B 
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austere, accepting tips with reluctance, and saving them 
up (so it is said) to put in ‘‘ the plate” on their Sabbaths 
off? The Edinburgh winds, are they not windier— much 
windier; and the rains wetter, and the sunshine more 
startling? Oh, it is a grand city; and the degenerate 
southerner who catches himself wishing that his eyes might 
fall on a brick building and his feet on a wooden roadway, 
finds pregnant sermons in the universal stones. What a 
tribute, too, he feels himself compelled to pay to the 
people who can conduct railway-traffic under the conditions 
of the Waverley Station! He pays the tribute even if he 
fail to find his train. By experiment he may discover that 
platform 15 is the continuation of platform 3, and thence 
deduce the rule of multiplying by 5 and walking straight 
on: the educational achievements of Edinburgh are 
greater than those of any other city. But in respect of her 
golf courses—which is really the subject we set out to write 
about— Edinburgh manifests an undoubted superiority. And 
in stating this opinion, for which we are prepared to give 
good reasons, the courses we have in view are these five 
principal : the Braids, Mortonhall, Duddingston, Barnton, 
and the new Bruntsfield, also at Barnton. The Braids is 
« public course; the others are private, and represent the 
reaction upon Scotland of the enormous spread of the 
game in England within the last ten years. Like the 
vast inajority of places over which golf is now played, 
these five courses we have named are inland ; but the 
admirable thing about them is the intelligence with which 
the natural conditions have been bent and appropriated so 
that the game which is played is really golf. While it is 
true that golf is played over a great many places in the 
South which are quite unsuited to the game, it is un- 
doubtedly the fact that a travesty of golf is perpetrated in 
many others by no means badly adapted for golf proper. 
A good deal of nonsense is talked occasionally about golf 
not being golf at all away from the sandy links. As a 
matter of fact, some of the most ancient records of the 
game belong to inland courses like the Inch of Perth and 
old Bruntsfield in Edinburgh. 

The Braids course was the compensation given for the 
closing of the ancient Bruntsfield Links (and, by-the-bye, 
those pedantic purists who object to the name Links, save 
in connection with the sandy sea-shore, will please take 
account of the antiquity of the appellation here). Brunts- 
field was at one time a famous golfing place, and even yet 
there lingers a colony of club-makers about its vicinity. But 
the ruthless houses of South Edinburgh crept round it, 
hedged it in, and golf and it had perforce to part. The 
killing of an occasional baby, or maiming of an old 
gentleman, used to be overlooked ; but the increased esti- 
mate of the value of Scots lives, which apparently has 
not yet reached its height, but grows like a flourishing 
kailyard, settled the matter, and the Bruntsfield golfers 
betook themselves to Barnton Gate. There they have laid 
themselves out a fine course, which will yet be better 
when some obnoxious trees are removed, and more 
bunkers made. But even as it is, apart from a little 
monotony, the same skill and intelligence are visible in 
the disposition and upkeep of the green. There is com- 
fort and fair-lying everywhere without the dandified luxury 
into which the South is drifting with its billiard table 
putting greens and lawn-like teeing grounds. 

In the same park lies the Burgess Golfing Society’s 
course—shorter and not so inevitable as its neighbour. 
By inevitable we mean that in many cases the greens have 
not that air of being where they ought to be, and nowhere 
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else. The first three holes have a nasty crowded-up 
appearance, and the whole course is on the short side, 
But there is a lordly palace of a club-house, and some 
beautiful views which only the recollection of the romantic 
Braids makes petty, with its sudden vistas of half a 
county and surprises of beauty from every hillock-top, 

Then we have Duddingston, also in a park under the 
shadow of Arthur’s Seat. Here, again, we find the same 
fine sense of spacing out and variety. Talk of utilising 
natural hazards! There is a diabolical burn that has to 
be carried by a shot which is never twice of the same 
length, although the burn receives the ball with the same 
blandness, whether off the brassy or the iron. There is 
one unique hazard at Duddingston—namely, a ruinous 
Greek temple. The architecture is of the order of modern 
Athens ; but at its worst it deserves a better fate than to 
be left there to catch bad drives. O Scotia! O land of 
Blackie ! has it come to this that you must play the odd— 
we had nearly said ‘“‘the one more”—out of Corinthian 
fanes in a ducal park? We heard a man say, ‘‘I foozled 
at the Temple”: let us not dwell on it ; let us rather to 
Mortonhall. 

Mortonhall is over the wall from the Braids, and 
considers itself superior, being private. All the same, 
comfort and seclusion notwithstanding, we think it not so 
good. It wants the congruity of the Braids, which is 
practically of the same quality throughout, whereas at 
Mortonhall you have a good deal of agricultural land 
to cover which will never give turf of the necessary 
quality for even play. It also is deficient in the 
aforementioned quality of inevitableness which is so 
characteristic of most of the Braids. But, nevertheless, 
Mortonhall is a most interesting course, with, at least, 
one very fine hole—the seventh ; and everything is spick 
and span about it. 

But, kind reader, did you ever play on a course which 
had no bunkers? If not, and you would taste the sensa- 
tion, haste to Baberton on the Pentlands. There are 
plantations in plenty, and ditches sufficient, if you are 
inclined that way, besides a wall or two, but the sweet 
face of the fair green is unbroken by any rude bunker. 
It isa gentle maiden of a course, is Baberton—bunker- 
less Baberton—and if you keep straight, if you merely 
foozle straight, you ought to go round in 80. But hasten, 
while yet there is time, for they speak of making bunkers 
at Baberton, which seems a shame. 

We had a fine holiday in Edinburgh, and have a high 
opinion of her intelligence in golf greens, to which we hope 
we have done justice. W. L. Watson. 


ANGLICAN WOMAN 


I aM anxious aoout Anglicar. Woman partly because ! 
have known her a long time, partly because I named her 
to the approbation of people who knew her origin and 
were her parents in the ordinary as well as the spiritual 
sense. But the naming only came with knowledge. At 
an impressionable period I made some prolonged visits 
to some relatives in a Devonshire town, and there | met 
Anglican Woman. It was long after the days of the 
Oxford movement, but Pusey, and Newman, and Church, 
‘Essays and Reviews,” and the Gorham Judgment— 
persons and subjects new to a young Erastian—were 
household words with the people I met. I am afraid that 
my ingenuous questions on these matters rather scandalised 
my relatives and elders, but my contemporaries, especially 
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those of the other sex, were sympathetic and helpful as 
far as they could be. They told me of books which 
solved the whole question ; they showed me the books in 
their father’s libraries, and confessed that they had not 
read them. 

That is how Anglican Woman was made. She was 
the daughter, sometimes the younger sister, of the obscure 
cleric or layman whose loyalty and enthusiasm won the 
victory for the Revivalist party. She had not been among 
the early fighters, and she had not searched‘the Fathers 
for her Anglicanism. She had grown up in it, and felt 
its influence in her first conscious reflections, and quite 
imperceptibly it shaped and moulded her, so that she 
brought a new variety, a sub-type, into English society. 

The curious thing was that this offspring of High 
Churchmen did not particularly affect the cult of Church 
society. She took her Sunday-school class regularly, and 
she was a voluntary ministrant at Church festivals ; but she 
was no devotee or worshipper of the cassock. She did 
her work as if she acted from instinct, directly, uncon- 
sciously, and effectually. She preached the gospel to the 
Gentiles, she justified Anglicanism to ‘‘nice” people. 
Her bringing-up had given her the great virtue of truthful- 
ness, with its attendants—frankness and simplicity. In 
those days truthfulness and sincerity were considered 
unladylike. They were never seen in public unless accom- 
panied by the representatives of etiquette. Anglican 
Woman did not for nothing come of a stock that had with- 
stood and conquered public opinion. In the end she made 
aclean sweep of the old-fashioned proprieties. Her battles 
in homes and drawing-rooms and in good men’s houses 
were many and hard fought, and perhaps required as 
much courage as those of the earlier generation. 

To Anglican Woman we owe the freer association of 
boy and girl, of man and woman. She saw at once that 
man’s best companion is woman, and she resolutely broke 
down all the fences that kept them apart. She made 
long walks respectable, she took to “‘ felling” and intro- 
duced home cricket. Lady mountaineers should thank 
her for putting their exploits among the proprieties. 
She was admirable with brothers and their friends, and 
she made a speciality of cousins. ([ was a cousin.) She 
was at her best as the eldest of a large family with an 
invalid mother. She was the ‘notable woman” of an 
earlier generation, without that lady’s aggressiveness. She 
had infinite indulgence for the animal boy, and so pitied 
the limitations of man that she would go counter to her 
feminine wisdom to humour him—a thing she would never 
do for her own sex. I do not, of course, claim that 
Anglican Woman first practised the domestic relations. 
She humanised them. She took them out of the house of 
bondage and out of the hands of Dombey. She revolu- 
lutionised the English heroine, though I can find no good 
likeness of her by our novelists. They confuse her with 
the “ fresh-air ” girl or the athletic girl. That is wrong. 
Anglican Woman had the sense of measure. 

I could from early and from recent experience follow 
her through all her manifestations, and should enjoy 
the journey. I know that she is individual in literary 
judgment. She is inclined to put Keble above Words- 
Worth, and to read Jean Ingelow in preference to either, 
and it is consonant with her sincerity not to conceal this 
Preference, and with her courage to defend it. She has, 
like the plants which do not grow above a certain eleva- 
tion, a boundary in society beyond which she is not 
found. I have never understood why rank is fatal to 
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Anglican Woman. Perhaps it is because rank is a non- 
natural, arbitrary distinction which conflicts with her 
dominant truthfulness. At all events, most observers 
agree that she is not met among the classes who have 
titles, real or courtesy. I can recall her in the house of 
the squire, in the rich comfort of long-established com- 
merce, as the favourite of a marching regiment; but— 
first impressions are strong—when I think of her, I see 
‘the wet, bird-haunted lawn,” behind a country doctor’s 
house, where I saw her first. en 


THE DEATH OF MALIETOA 


In a recent letter from Mr. Gurr, Mrs. Stevenson’s agent 
in Apia, there is given the following description of the 
death of Malietoa, late King of Samoa, and familiar to all 
readers of the ‘‘ Vailima Letters ” :— 

‘On August 18, four days before his death, we took 
poor Malietoa up to Vailima. He had got so low that 
the doctor suggested removal to higher ground. The 
large hall, with no furniture in it, was just the thing for 
him. There was plenty of room for his attendants, 
and when Malietoa was laid on his mattress in the 
centre of the room it looked just the place for a king. 
The cottage I set apart for his followers, of whom there 
were a great number. The first two days he showed 
signs of improvement, and spoke quite hopefully of getting 
better. On the Saturday he had a relapse, and the fever 
increased. I saw the Samoans around him did not know 
how to treat him properly, and were inclined to worry 
him with signs of their anxiety; so I made up my 
mind to look after him myself. The doctor was very 
good, and attended whenever I sent for him, and we did 
our best for him, but it was of no avail. All Saturday, 
Sunday, and Sunday night we watched, but could not 
reduce the fever. The Samoans kept worrying me to 
know when the end was coming, for they wanted to take 
him to Mulinuu (the seat of the Government and the 
King’s house) to die there. I kept them quiet as long as 
I could, for to remove him would be to kill him. On 
Monday morning at one o’clock I felt there was no more 
hope, and I sent for the doctor to give a final opinion. 
The natives promised to wait until daylight, but long 
before that they had got the stretcher ready, and had 
packed up their goods to leave. The King very re- 
luctantly consented to leave Vailima. He still had hopes 
of living, but was prepared to meet his end, and prayed 
constantly. At seven o’clock the whole of his people at 
Vailima, about two hundred, left, carrying the King to 
Mulinuu. At nighttime of that day, August 22, he died. 

‘‘ Faamu (the King’s daughter) was away in Fiji, and 
returned only yesterday (two weeks after the King’s death). 
Until the steamer dropped anchor the Princess had no 
knowledge of the loss of her father. My wife and I went 
off to bring her ashore. The meeting of Faamu with her 
people was very affecting. Inthe big Samoan house sat 
Tui, in deep mourning, with another person. Scattered 
around the Malae were about thirty girls of the family, 
also in mourning, sitting and weeping. Faamu was 
dressed in pure white, and she stood on the beach dazed. 
We led her to the house. No one spoke, no one stirred 
until we were within a few steps of the house, when Tui 
broke the awful silence with a torrent of weeping and 
upbraiding of poor Faamu. In several minutes Tui 
became exhausted and calmed down, and then talked 
pleasantly to Faamu, who had sat with bent head.” 

c 
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FINANCE 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN CHINA 


A Few years ago the British investor knew and cared little 
about the finances of the Chinese Empire. Whatever 
vices may be attributed to the Chinaman, he cannot be 
charged with an ardent desire to run into debt, and when 
he does borrow he pays back quickly. The trouble with 
financiers desirous of lending money to China has in the 
past been the difficulty of inducing the borrower not to 
insist upon so early a redemption as would make the 
bonds unsuitable for the market. Between 1875 and 1885 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the 
European agents of the Chinese Government, issued 
various small loans, which were often taken up in Hong 
Kong; but the amount outstanding never exceeded 3} 
millions sterling. They were endowed with heavy sinking 
funds, so that the aggregate soon began to diminish, and 
by 1894 the entire foreign indebtedness of China did not 
exceed £800,000, consisting of the outstanding balances 
of three loans. With the interest fully assured and an 
early redemption inevitable, Chinese bonds of that era 
seldom changed hands, and they were rarely mentioned 
on the Stock Exchange. The disastrous war between 
China and Japan quite changed the order of things, and 
since 1894 the Chinese Government have been the largest 
borrowers amongst the nations of the world. During the 
war the borrowings by China were of a timid character. 
The uncertainties attending the conflict, and the want of 
knowledge possessed by European financiers of Chinese 
resources, compelled the advisers of the Empire to act 
with caution. 

lt was well that a prudent course was followed, for the 
first loan raised after the outbreak of war was poorly 
received. The underwriters had to take up the larger part 
of the issue, and for some time the price stood at a heavy 
discount. A great demerit of the issue was the fact that 
it was a “‘silver” loan, and therefore subject to all the 
vicissitudes that befall that unfortunate metal. The next 
two loans were in gold; they were consequently better 
received, and the following issues were therefore made in 
that form. The demand of Japan for an indemnity which 
—including about £ 5,000,000 for the evacuation of the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula—amounted to the large sum of 
437,836,125, rendered heavy borrowings necessary. To 
obtain the amount required from local sources was quite 
out of the question, and China had to turn her eyes to the 
“foreign devils.” Apparently in a fit of despair, her 
statesmen obtained the guarantee of Russia to a loan of 
416,000,000, which was issued in Paris and St. Petersburg, 
the subscriptions being virtually made in France. As a 
recompense for this service and others rendered at the 
time of the peace negotiations, Russia was granted powers 
—amounting virtually to a protectorate—over Manchuria, 
and by this act the dismemberment of the huge Empire fell 
into the scope of diplomatic possibilities. There was really 
no necessity for such a guarantee; for, as we show later, 
the Empire possessed a source of revenue that was peculiarly 
fitted for hypothecation. This large loan only provided 
means for the first payments under the indemnity, and to 
meet further instalments China had to appeal again to 
Europe. Apparently France and Russia had had enough 
of Chinese loans, and the two additional loans of about 
£160,000,000 each which were necessary in order to com- 
plete the payment of Japanese claims were secured by 
Anglo-German bankers. By their efforts £ 32,000,000 of 
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nominal capital was issued in Berlin and London, the last 
loan having been made as recently as March in this year, 
These various operations raised the indebtedness of China 
to the total of 452,838,000. In the following table we set 
out the particulars of each loan, with its price and the 
yield to an investor :-— 


Amount Yield allow. 

Loan Outstanding Terms of Redemption Present ing for 
price redemption 
& nd 


By annual drawings, 


.c. Silver, 1894... 
7P A 94 1904-14 


1,635,000 99 "6 6 6 


6 p.c. Gold, 1895 ... 
on six months’ notice 


By annual drawings, 
3,000,000 w-{ 1900-14 or at any tie bs TS 5 an 
ed annual a 


6 p.c. Gold, 1895 ... 1,000,000 1901-15 1OY «. 417 3 
By 35 annual draw- 
4 p.c. Gold, 1895}... 15,546,015 | ings, or any time 104 ++ ZIT 3 
after 1909 
5 p.c. Gold, 1896 ... 15,657,750 «-. By 36 annual drawings ... 99 ... § 9 
44 p.c. Gold, 1898... 16,000,000 ... By 45 annual drawings ... 86... § 12 9 


Total ... ee 52,838,765 
* Redemption not allowed for. 
+ Repayment at six months’ notice not taken into account. 
} Guaranteed by Russia, 


Large as these borrowings appear, China was in a 
position to raise such a sum upon short notice. Dating 
from the time of the Anglo-French war with that Empire, 
there has been in existence a Board of Imperial Maritime 
Customs, controlled by Europeans under the able super- 
intendence of Sir Robert Hart. Created in order to secure 
the payment of the indemnity to the British and French 
Governments, the working of this body proved so suc- 
cessful that the Chinese Government, when that indemnity 
was paid off, desired that the Board of Customs should 
continue, and their operations were extended considerably 
as time went on. The revenue from this source has 
grown rapidly, so that it has yielded from £4 3,000,000 to 
4, 3»411,000 per annum during the last few years, the latter 
total being the figure for 1897. Freed as this revenue is 
from the ‘‘ picking and stealing” of the Mandarins, and 
peculiarly subject to foreign control, owing to its being 
gathered at the ports, it afforded a tangible form of security 
most suitable to the requirements of the European in- 
vestor. In spite, too, of the diplomatic quarrellings and 
bickerings that are now going on at Pekin, the security 
ought to be well assured, Great Britain, Germany, Russia 
and France, being all keenly interested in its maintenance. 
The service of the various loans of the [:inpire has been 
specially secured on these maritime Customs, and of so 
special a nature is the hypothecation that each loan is 
represented by the deposit with the bankers of Customs 
bonds representing the amount of the principal and interest 
of the loan. Moreover, these Customs bonds are available 
for payment of Customs and otherdues. One inducement 
to default is therefore removed. 

After the issue of the 1896 Loan, however, the hypotheca- 
tion of the Customs revenue had proceeded so far that when 
the Anglo-German bankers came this year to arrange 
the loan which was to pay off the final portion of 
the Japanese indemnity, the security of this revenue 
alone was insufficient. After allowing for the sinking 
fund charges which will come into operation later on, 
the unpledged balance only amounted to about £450,000 
per annum, whereas the annual charye for the new 
loan was £835,000. A new form of security had to 
be created, and certain inland duties, known as the General 
Likin and Salt Likin, were arranged to be placed under 
the control of the Inspector-General of the I:perial Mari- 
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time Customs, and thus the principle of foreign collection 
of duties was extended. The security thus created has 
the disadvantage of being novel ; but the districts in which 
the hypothecated Likin is gathered is that central part of 
China most closely controlled by Germany and Great 
Britain, and the officials of the Marine Customs Board, 
who are to arrange for its collection, do not see why it 
should not prove as stable a source of revenue as the 
Customs dues have been in the past. There is thus a 
solid substratum of security for the various loans of the 
Empire. 

As to the investment character of the various loans, it 
should be remembered that their hypothecation upon the 
Customs revenue ranks in the order of their creation. The 
three loans issued during the war are therefore best placed 
in this respect ; but the first is a silver loan, based upon a 
tael valued at 3s. Now the present value of the tael is 
only 2s. 8¢., so that, although the price stands under par, 
the holder receives about 6} per cent. in sterling. Then 
when redemption commences in 1904 the principal will be 
repaid in taels, so that, unless silver improves very much 
in value, a heavy depreciation in the principal will have to 
be allowed for. To the ordinary investor, therefore, such 
an issue does not offer much inducement. The other two 
loans of that period offer very sound security, but their 
small amount and quick redemption do not make them very 
tempting. At the same time the security is first rate, and 
at their present prices they form an excellent medium of 
investment for those who want a high yield. The loan 
guaranteed by Russia is only quoted abroad, and it ranks 
with Russian Government loans, so that the return to an 
investor is very small. Of the other two issues the 1896 loan 
is certainly the better; but they are both junior securi- 
ties, and should be considered as such. The 1896 Loan, 
too, cannot rise much in price, as redemption, which is at 
par, has already commenced. Should matters mend in 
China, therefore, the 1898 Loan will probably be more 
popular, as it is also redeemable at par; and its present 
price of 88 certainly offers more chance of an increment in 
capital, 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that Chinese 
bonds offer attractions to the investor in search of a 5 per 
cent. security. Due consideration should, however, be 
given to the possibilities of such a political upheaval 
within the country as might involve a conflict between 
the various European Powers whose interests at present 
coincide in the maintenance by China of her obligations 
towards the foreign creditor. 


THE NIU CHWANG RAILWAY 


THE news received from Pekin early this week that the final con- 
tract for a 5 per cent. loan of £2,250,000 for a continuation of the 
Northern Railway to Niu Chwang and to Hsi Ming Ting had been 
signed, caused no surprise to those who had been closely following 
this matter. Three weeks ago we stated that final arrangements 
were being made, but satisfaction will nevertheless be felt that the 
difficulties have been surmounted which directly or indirectly were 
industrially prepared to thwart the enterprise. There is still an- 
other important formality to be arranged before the loan can be 
brought out—namely, the authorisation of the undertaking by the 
'ssue of an Imperial edict. As regards the loan itself, the amount 
Seems to be large for the construction of a railway of only 260 
miles, It would be interesting to know how much of this sum has 
been necessary to remove the obstacles to commercial progress, 
which unfortunately in China are most amenable to financial 
treatment. We understand, however, that, large as the capital 
May appear, a very profitable result of the working of the extersion 
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is foreshadowed by those in a position to judge. The security 
obtained is, as we anticipated weeks ago, satisfactory, though 

the original security had to be modified to meet the views of: 
Russia. Apart from the Imperial guarantee for the loan, the 

security of the existing Pekin to Shan Hai Kwan line is repre- 
sented to be very valuable, and the loan will also be secured on 
the Hsi Ming Ting Extension, which we understand is not a part 
of the extension in the direction of Niu Chwang, but a short spur 
running north from Pekin, and, being within the Great Wall, does- 
not come within the sphere of Russian influence. 


GOLD IN RHODESIA 


The Rhodesian Chamber of Mines at Buluwayo have this- 
week made their first monthly return of the output of gold. 
The amount is 2,347 0z., consisting of 1,417 0z. from the Geelong 
Company, 4co oz. from the Selukwe, and 529 oz. from the Tat? 
Concessions. The Geelong output does not come up to the ex-- 
travagant estimates put forward by sanguine bulls a few weeks 
ago, and we did not expect it would ; but it is fully as good as 
the market had been led to expect by the guarded utterances of 
the officials of the Company. Including tailings, the crushing 
shows 19} dwts. per ton, which is a most satisfactory showing, 
seeing that the assays of the reef, which extends for nearly a 
mile, taken at about every three feet, gave an average of about 
20 dwts. per ton. The crushing is also satisfactory seeing that no 
selection has been made of ore for the purpose of showing ex- 
ceptionally good results. As the stamping power of the Corr- 
pany will shortly be increased from 20 to 40 stamps, the ovtlock 
is encouraging, and in a few months it is expected that 
the cyanide plant will be in operation. It is not an 
extravagant view to look for dividends of 40 to 50 per 
cent. as the result of the first year’s working of this Com- 
pany. <A fortnight ago we referred to the crushings of 
the Tebekwe Company belonging to the Selukwe Gold Mining 
Company. The result has also been announced, and it also may 
be said to be satisfactory, showing, including tailings, abeut 
20 dwts. to the ton. 

We referred also in our article of October 1 to the operations of 
the Dunraven Company. According to an official statement this 
week the crushings by the 20-stamp mill were most satisfactory, .. 
but they discontinued pending the completion of the installation 
of the electric light, &c. Permanent crushings commenced on 
the first of this month, and the first monthly return may be ex- 
pected early in November. The erection of a 4o-stamp mill by 
the Bonsor Company was completed on October 1, and ten 
additional stamps are being erected. Permanent crushings wilk 
begin on November 1, and the first results may be expected early 
in December. 


WHY FOUR PER CENT.? 


The Fates had a surprise packet for the market on Thursday... 
No one had expected that the Bank Rate would be raised to more 
than 3} per cent., and odds were given on the Stock Exchange 
that there would be no alteration. The announcement of a 4 per 
cent. Bank Rate, therefore, created a spasm both in Lombard Street 
and in Fhrogmorton Street. The figures of the Bank return were 
not regarded as sufficient to alone justify the Directors taking a 
step which they were indisposed to take a week ago. The advance 
was attributed therefore to politics. Probably enough the directors 
desired to drive home the warning given by Lord Rosebery the 
previous evening. We do not think, however, that politics alone 
explain the sudden advance in the official minimum. For a long 
time past Germany has been making use freely of cheap money im 
London. Until quite a recent date the amount of German accept- 
ances in the London market was estimated at upwards of £6,000,000, 
Many of the bills have been liquidated, and much discrimination 
is shown by discount houses in taking these bills. Apart, however,.. 
from a desire to stop the creation of accommodation bills by 
Germany, and apart from the state of politics, the position of tlre 
Bank of England is not in itself strong, for the amount of gold 
held is absolutely the lowest of the year, and the bullion and the= 
banking reserve are not much above the lowest. 









IN PASSING 


Mr. BRODRICK, the new Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is 
a notable figure in the House of Commons. Good-looking and 
i young-looking, with the fair hair and brown eyes which bespeak 
his descent, no one can watch him as he sweeps his way down the 
floor of the House of Commons or through the lobbies, coat-tails 
a flying, without real’sing that here is a man of the future—and, 
happily, his years are only forty-two. His undoubted abilities 
show to the best advantage when he speaks, and Parliamentary 
experience has happily toned down the somewhat too cocksure 
tone which inevitably clings to the official in his salad days. At 
first he was thought unsympathetic and “official” by the Army 
men, but the more he was known the better he was liked, and at 
this moment he is well thought of by soldiers generally—no small 
achievement for a civilian official. No one doubts the difficulty of 
the task before Mr. Brodrick, but it will be strange if he does not 
prove himself equal to it. He is married, by the way, to a daughter 
of Lord Wemyss. 














































































































Mr. John Morley has, we are told, declined the task of writing 
the Life of Mr. Gladstone. It would, he says, mean at least three 
years’ constant application merely to sort and arrange the 
material. The name of Mr. George Russell, the author of 
“A Monograph of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone” and “ Letters 
of Matthew Arnold,” suggests itself for the work. 






































The West India Club is doing its best to swell the Mansion 
House Relief Fund. At the concert which they have arranged for 
the 19th inst. under the patronage of “his Lordship the Lord 
Mayor of London,” the following ladies and gentlemen have already 
generously consented to give their services—namely, Mesdames 
Giulia Ravogli, Kate Cove, Greta Williams, Hilda Wilson ; and 
Messrs. F. Franklin Clive, D. Powell, Bantock Pierpoint, E. C. 
Hedmondt, Charles Copland, J. Pascal. The concert will begin at 
eight o'clock, and will be held at the Queen’s Hall, kindly lent for 
the occasion by Mr. Robert Newman. It is hardly necessary to 
state that funds are urgently needed, and it is hoped that the public 
will give their support. 




































































Perhaps the following verses, lifted from Messrs. Hatchards 
witty sheet, Zhe Books of To-Day and the Books of To-Morrow, 
may throw some further light on the De Rougemont mystery :— 

THE PSEUDO TESTUDO ; 
Or, THE Two LOUvISs. 


























To Louis de Rougemont spake Louis de Becke : 
“T can swallow your pearls, I can swallow your wreck ; 
But this fanciful leaping on turtles asleep, 
And riding them round, is a trifle too steep. 
On your passion for trimmings you must put some check, 
O Louis de Rougemont !” said Louis de Becke. 























To Louis de Rougemont spake Louis de Becke : 
“ Not a turtle exists but would fall on my neck, 

Such a sound understanding together have we, 

So well I know them, and so well they know me. 
But to ride them! They'd snap you in twain in a sec., 
O Louis de Rougemont!” said Louis de Becke. 
































Spake Louis de Rougemont to Louis de Becke : 
“J will clear up this point, O importunate ’tec. ! 
When I wrote down the tale I left out in my hurry 
The word which would stop all this turmoil and worry. 
The turtle I rode was a mock turtle. Zrek /” 
Said Louis de Rougemont to Louis de Becke. 
































The Daily Chronicle looks as though it were going to emerge 
from the great De Rougemont controversy with flying colours. It 
has tracked “the man Grein” from wife to wife, from situation to 
situation, and seems to be on calling terms with all his family. 
Astounding revelations are promised day by day, and mention is 
also made of a mysterious double. Perhaps—rumours to the 
contrary, notwithstanding—the Chronicle will shortly be able to 
announce that it was “the man Grein and none other who ran— 
who ran, we say and repeat—the Independent Theatre.” 
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Such nice care is being shown in the construction of the new 
Royal yacht that we shall probably be near April, 1900, before she flies 
the Royal standard, having been launched, of course, by a member 
of the Royal Family. After the ship has taken the water her 
engines will have to be put on board, and she will be upholstered 
according to the special designs recently selected by the Queen, 
After all this work is finished, there will be a long series of trials, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is singular among the roll of 
English Primates for his hatred of pomp and decoration. Once 
when the guest of a country clergyman he was much annoyed 
the display of silver candlesticks in his room. After his lordship’s 
departure these silver candlesticks were nowhere to be seen. The 
distressed clergyman at once wrote to the Bishop, as he then was, 
telling him of his loss, and adding, “Can you tell us what has 
happened?” The reply came by wire: “ Poor, but honest : look 
in the chest of drawers.” 


This is not the only silver adventure in which Archbishop 
Temple has been concerned. On another occasion he was put up 
by a clergyman during the absence of that clergyman’s wife. On 
leaving the host politely expressed the hope that when next his 
lordship honoured the house, Mrs. Temple would accompany him, 
“No thanks,” the Archbishop laconically replied ; “ Mrs. Temple 
doesn’t like roughing it.” The clergyman’s feelings were deeply 
hurt, for the visit had meant some expense and much anxiety to 
him. He unburdened his soul to his wife on her return. “ Why, 
my dear,” she exclaimed, “ you didn't surely put the Bishop in the 
pink bedroom, did you?” Hedid. “Oh! then, that’s it. I put 
all the plate in the bed!” 


TO A POET 
For thee are dawns and liquid runs 
Of days, and splendid setting suns, 
And largesses of mellow moons. 


And inexhaustible emprise 
Hast thou with fairy coasts, and wise 
Swift winds blow home thy argosies ; 
To bring thee many treasures, sought 
Out of rich marts, and mintage wrought 
For the exchequer of the Thought. 
T. W. H.C. 


The forty-second season of the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace was inaugurated last week, when Mr. Manns once more 
conducted. To his honour be it said that in his long career he 
has always given a prominence to British music, and there is nota 
composer of any standing in this country who does not owe to him 
the advantage of a public appearance at these concerts. More 
devoted service no one has rendered, and his record is one of 
disinterested loyalty to the service of art, of unsparing pains to 
advance it, asking no reward beyond the public acknowledgment 
of the merit of those composers whom he brought forward. Inthe 
history of music in this country his name cannot take a second 
place. 


It must have been very gratifying to Mr. Cowen when, on con- 
ducting his new Ode at the Leeds Festival, there was so unprece- 
dented a manifestation of public sympathy with him. We have 
nothing to say in regard to the controversy which has brought his 
name, along with that of Herr Richter, prominently into musical 
view in connection with the conductorship of the Hallé Concerts 
in Manchester. The point at issue turns on the interpretation of a 
provisional promise which Mr, Cowen understood had been made 
to him as to his continuing as conductor after the lapse of a 
certain period, and after the falling into abeyance of certain 
conditions. The larger point is Herr Richter’s coming to take up 
his residence in this country. Whether his sympathies are strong 
towards the music which this country produces is a matter for 
proof ; but unquestionably he has been a mighty power in moulding 
the musical taste of British audiences, and Manchester will be 
the possessor of the first conductor of the day. It is to be regretted 
that in a matter concerning the highest interests of musical pro- 
gress a question of procedure should have arisen, and whatever 
may be said on either side as to the right or wrong of the matter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DISSENT AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
{0 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
| WISH to protest against the writer of the article on this 
subject in your last issue calling himself a Nonconformist. He 
says: “ Many would be puzzled if challenged to furnish a 
reason—a felt reason for their Dissent.” This may be true of 
some, but only those who have no higher idea of Nonconformists 
than those mentioned in the article, such as being born so, or 
married so, enjoying sermons, &c. Their duty clearly is at 
once to leave Nonconformity and join the Establishment ; for if it 
is not on deep conviction and conscientious principles that Non- 
conformity is based, it is wrong, to say the least, to dissent. 

In fact, if there is any reason at all in the argument of the 
article, the word is at once a misnomer, and ceases to exist ; for it is 
only from the fact of the Church being established by law that 
makes us Nonconformists and Dissenters—that, and that alone, is 
what we dissent from ; not merely Episcopacy or Church govern- 
ment, but from religion being controlled by the State, which we 
hold to be unscriptural, and only on that ground can anyone 
claim the honoured title of a Nonconformist. 

It is the men of the far back ’Forties, as Mr. Miall and others 
and Mr. Carvell Williams are still left, that are wanted to-state 
as fearlessly the Nonconformist position now, instead of the blank 
indifference that exists among so many so-called Nonconformists. 

Clapton, N.E. October 12. ONE OF THEM. 


WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


Can you, dear Mr. Editor, tell me what we may next expect? 
Itis my misfortune to have a house which necessitates several 
servants. To-day I complained that we could never now get 
warm water of a morning. ‘ Well, mum,” replied the kitchen- 
maid, “I’m sure I’m very sorry, but it’s like this: Mary and Gertrude 
and Edith and the other servants say they »ws¢ have their tea 
taken up to them before they get up of a morning, and I can’t 
look after them and attend to the kitchen fire too, I’m sure I’m 
very sorry.” And so I’m sure am I ! A. L. M. 

London, N. October 12. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL AMAZON 
To the Editor of Tuk OvurLoox 


Iam much interested in THE OUTLOOK, and would like in a 
few words to give you my opinion of the effect of athletics in 
ladies’ schools. I have the misfortune to see constantly the pupils 
of one school where athletics are made //e feature, and I can 
assure you that no one who knows the mistresses or the girls can 
have but one opinion on the subject. Loudness of voice, vulgarity 
of gesture, and absolute lack of the refinements which the 
strongest minded amongst us must surely look for in a woman are 
among the many unpleasant results of the craze. 

Brighton, October 8. A LOOKER-ON, 


A PLEA FOR GIRLS’ HOCKEY 
To the Editor of Tux OvTLooK 


“The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made His work for man to mend.” 


_ The writer of the article in Tuk OUTLOOK of September 24 on 
“The High-School Amazon” has very wisely pointed out the 
danger of attaching too great an importance to exercise in our 
gitls’ schools of to day. I shall not enter into a discussion upon 
the extremely limited list of exercises—-/e. walking, tennis, riding, 
and dancing—which the writer considers suitable for girls ; but I 
should like to point out that only two of these are within the reach 
of the average high-school girl—that is to say, walking and tennis. 
Neither shall I attempt to show the utility of cricket or of 
gymnastic exercises, greatly though I uphold their moderate use, 
since itis on behalf of the much-abused hockey that I wish to 
take up the cudgels. 
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In the first place, hockey is a winter game, and, in the dull 
autumn and winter days, when only a short time can be spent 
out of doors, exercise can afford to be of a more pronounced cha- 
racter than in the summer. True, there may be excess in hockey, 
as in all other good things ; but it is surely the duty of the school 
to arrange that it is played in moderation. I find it difficult to 
believe that in a well-organised school girls would be allowed to 
play hockey for two hours at a stretch, so.that they returned home 
“utterly exhausted.” I have never known the game played for a 
longer time than about an hour, with an interval of five minutes. 

As to manners, some of the best-mannered girls I know are 
devoted hockey players ; and surely there is some beauty in the 
movements of a lithe and active figure, a free step and graceful 
carriage—the outcome of perfect training of the muscles? 

But still greater objection—are we struggling after a wrong 
ideal? Is this love of games tending toa “healthy body and a 
vacant mind”? Consider the long high-school hours—the after- 
noon classes in extra subjects —three hours’ homework in the upper 
forms, and I think we may admit that the danger does not seem 
very real. If, with all this study, girls are not learning to love 
knowledge for its own sake—-to think for themselves ; to take an 
interest in literature—then, we must admit, the fault lies not in 
out-of-school amusements, but in our aims as teachers. 

Is it not a mistake that literature is taught in schools so much 
from an examination point of view, and that the school-girl’s know- 
ledge of literature is chiefly confined to the careful grammatical 
study of several of Shakespeare’s plays? I shall not readily forget 


“my experience with several girls of seventeen or eighteen in a 


public day-school, where games were quite in the background, 
and hockey was unknown. They were entirely ignorant of litera- 
ture, even of modern poetry, while as for Milton, they looked upon 
his sonnets as “ silly.” 

Notice the class of girls who, beyond, perhaps, playing a 
little tennis, do not take any keen interest in games. Are they not 
usually the girls with curled fringes, and a sentimentally blank 
expression, who dream away half their time in school-read yellow- 
backed novels, and have a weakness for passing notes. 

ANOTHER HIGH-SCHOOL MISTRESS... 
Liverpool, September 29. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF LIFE” 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 

The kindly and courteous reply of the writer of the article on 
this subject does not entirely embrace the points of my contention. 
The sovereign advantage of new vitalism over old seems to me to 
lie in the different position it postulates for the “force” with 
respect to any “chain” of physical and chemical operation ; and 
I am therefore tempted to beg of you another corner of space in 
which to emphasise its importance. 

The cardinal error of the old vitalism in the eyes of scientific 
men certainly lay in regarding vital force as a form of energy 
convertible into other forms and doing work. It was, ex hypothes?, 
a contribution from beyond to the unvarying sum of energy and 
the work done in the physical world; but it could never be 
detected experimentally either as energy or work done, and the 
chain was always complete without it. 

The cardinal merit of the new vitalism, where any merit is 
recognised by scientific men, lies in holding this force to be, as the 
writer of the article puts it, “ purely directive in its effects”—that 
is, not a contribution to energy, but a steerer of it ; not a doer of 
work, but a director of the path in which work shall be done. The 
whole physical and chemical chain is capable of being expressed 
in terms of matter and motion; continuous interference—in the 
case of living matter—with the ¢vend of its links makes no differ- 
ence to this capability, and so far does not conflict with the just 
demands of physical science. To speak of an occasional hypo- 
thetical link z# the chain, for convenience’ sake, as the writer 
suggests, does an injustice to the new hypothesis in bringing it 
into the conflict it should escape, and does escape, when it is 
correctly stated. 

As to this safe position of directive operation being “ gratuitously 
assumed,” as he says it is, I quarrel only with the adverb. . We 
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uve before us the fact that events occur in connection with living 
matter which have a character /ooking like selection or direction, 
selection of one physical possibility among others, direction to- 
-wards an end which the chosen possibility promotes. All that 
“biological speculation of the physical sort has been able to suggest 
-about the origin of this is “ coincidence” or “ accident ”—z.e. that it 
has wvknown antecedents of the chance kind ; which is as much 
.an assumption as any other guess taken for granted. The older 
vitalism had a hypothesis vitiated for science by the flaw I have 
pointed out ; the hypothesis of the new is without this flaw, but 
‘like all hypotheses and all knowledge it has its assumptions. 
“Whether it is justified is the question that remains to be settled. 
Meanwhile its supporters are carrying war into the enemy’s country 
by bringing forward, as in Professor Japp's paper, the powerful 
statement that in the mathematical and dynamic point of view the 
ceincidence hypothesis postulates something, assumes something, 
that could not possibly happen. They tell us we might as well 
say that out of an indefinitely large number of attempts to square 
the circle one would “ accidentally ” succeed. 
91 Cheyne Walk, October 8. 


P.S.--Allow me to correct a clerical error in my last letter. It 
is Professor Wm. James, of Harvard, not Professor Japp, who 
s eaks of “the loading of the physical dice” of the human brain. 


M. E, Dowson. 


Do the Efitor of Tuk OvTLooK 


If I again reply to Mr. Dowson there will be no end to the 
correspondence, and it will probably be sufficient, after what I 
have already said, for you to know that the scientific Press have 
attacked Professor Japp’s address somewhat along the lines of 

«mM original article. 
THE WRITER OF THE ARI 
*“ BISMARCK'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ” 


Ty the Editor of THE OvTLoox 


In reference to the information in “ Literary Gossip” in this 
week's issue, given by a contributor, and saying he is informed by 
a well known German that there is no Bismarck autobiography in 
existence, I find the following on p. 21, vol. ii. of “ Bismarck,” by 
Busch :—“ Bucher, who was one of the truest of the true, paid 
several long visits to the Prince after the fatal 1th of March, 
4 890, and helped him to prepare his ‘ Memoirs,’ of which, so long 
as he was engaged upon them, his valuable assistance materially 
emanced the trustworthiness.” / 


ms 0D, 
Leamington Spa, October.g 
MARRIAGE AND LONGEVITY 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvT_ook 
The writer of the article “ Celibacy and Death” in your issue 


of October § is, I think, quite right in saying that the deduction 
which the Registrar draws from his statistics is false. The figures 
given afford no proof that marriage and longevity are cause and 
consequence. 

As your contributor points out, the qualities, such as bodily 
vigour, intelligence, and prudence, which, speaking generally, assist 
a man in obtaining the means of marrying are the qualities which 
make him likely to be a long-liver ; whereas feebleness, stupidity, 
deficient self-control militate against a man securing the needful 
income for marrying, and also against longevity. 

And, again, in creatures of high type where there is a strong 
and healthy constitution, and when individual growth and develop- 
ment are complete, there arises vital power in excess of that 
needed for self maintenance, and the reproductive instincts and all 
their accompanying emotions become strong in proportion as this 
surplus vital energy is great. But to have a large surplus of vital 
energy implies a good organisation—an organisation likely to last 
long. So that the superiority of physique which is accompanied 
by strength of the instincts and emotions causing marriage is a 
superiority of physique also conducive to longevity. 

It might be urged, further, that the part which women play in 
cetermining marriage also tends to keep’ unmarried those men 
who are feeble—physically and mentally. Women are attracted to 
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men of power—physical, emotional, and intellectual—while, in the 
great majority of cases, they refuse those who are ill-developed, 
especially the malformed and diseased. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the causes which conduce to 
long life also conduce to marriage, and that it does not necessarily 
follow that a man who remains celibate will, in consequence, have 
less chance of a long life. The foregoing reasoning is set out very 
clearly and at greater length in one of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 


books. A BACHELOR, 
October 10. 


“THEY ARE BRITISH” 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


In your issue of October 8 you give comparisons of the assist- 
ance given tothe above fund. Turks Island has contributed £100, 
There are 2,000 people, and the trade done by this island with the 
other West India Islands is not worth mentioning. At the same 
ratio the people of the United Kingdom should give £2,000,000, 
It seems to me to be useless, and perhaps aggravates matters, if 
the cry of “no commercial tie” is raised. There are people in 
the West Indies who are English bred and born, and if this were 
not so, they are British so long as the islands find places for British 
people and while they are governed by this country. That is one 
tie. Our trade with the islands is about 8} millions sterling per 
annum, and this constitutes a commercial tie. To the Press and 
the want of communication is, I suggest, due the “non-actuality” 


_in the public mind. 


The home Britisher lacks education of the proper kind so 
far as the Colonies are concerned. The weavers and others 
who gain daily bread from the West India supplies have no 
idea of the geographical position whence profits come. They care 
nothing for the economic or political condition of places unknown 
to them, and these conditions are not taught our young people, 
This is an old story, but it is the cause of the present “ Hard Case 
of the Fund.” It has been said that the West Indians are sleepy ; 
but it is hard to believe this when failure has been staring them in 
the face for years, and they are British people. They have, how- 
ever, been subject to “Commissions” instituted to inquire into 
their condition, and it has just dawned upon them—the West 
Indians—that a further belief in words and inattention would be 
childish. They look for a big result, and on the same gigantic 
scale as the Jubilee procession, when so many million people at 
home cried for Imperial Unity, and they will judge whether the 
people of this country are hard-hearted or not by the results. It 
would be well to extend the knowledge of the statements made by 
Mr. Nevile Lubbock in the Daily Mail of October 8, and I would 
say that there has never been a more opportune time since we 
possessed the West Indies than the present to put them into sucha 
condition, political and economic, as will ensure future prosperity. 

The difficulties are not insurmountable, and methods necessary 
to be applied have been discussed ad nauseam. West Indians are 
making a straight issue this time, and it will be interesting to 
watch their life when placed by the side of Puerto Rico and Cuba 
in the hands of a resolute government. 

Basinghall Street, E.C. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


BOMBAY THROUGH YOUNG ENGLISH EYES 


Bombay. 

My DEAR MOTHER,—You asked me to tell you what my first 
impressions were. I think that the first thing that struck me on 
landing at Bombay was the horrible glare; the next thing the 
comic resemblance to the Indian Exhibition at Earl’s Court : there 
are in many of the streets the same cardboard-looking houses ; 
and, to complete the effect, over their tops rose factory chimneys 
and the roofs of modern-looking buildings. 

The principal roads are broad and well kept ; at the sides of 
many of them the wide-spreading banyan-tree gives a most wel- 
come shade ; down the centre run tram-lines ; the cars are open 
at the sides, and the horses that draw them present a striking 
effect with their large white solar topés, through the tops of which 
their ears stick out with a very strange appearance. 

Thanks to the untiring energy of an American, who was 
staying at the hotel with me, I visited most of the sights of the 
town. 

At6A.M. he came to my room. “Say,” said he, “air you 
coming out for a drive round the village before breakfast ?” 
« Right you are,” I said; “I'll be down in one moment.” On 
getting into the hall I found he had already secured a “ garry,” into 
which we got, and drove off along the sea front, towards .Malabar 
Hill. My friend was armed with a large umbrella and a camera, 
and before we had gone far he spotted some sepoys drilling. “I 
must take those fellows,” said he, stopping our cab. Out he 
hopped, and commenced to jump about in a doubled-up position 
over the camera, in front of an advancing company of the troops, 
much to the amusement of the “ garry wallah.” 

I may here mention that, as far as I have seen, the “stoical 
Oriental” is a myth ; in fact, he seems only too ready to see the 
most feeble joke, especially if it is his own. 

The police of Bombay seem to be everywhere. Their ap- 
pearance is more unique than impressive ; their funny flat yellow 
caps, something like tam-o’-shanters, their blue tunics and knicker- 
bockers, bare legs, and sandals, have not that solid and respectable 
look that one is accustomed to associate with a policeman. How- 
ever, I believe they are fairly effective. 

Of course, the Victoria Terminus is one of the sights of Bombay. 
There is but one word to describe it—palatial. How any company 
in their senses came to squander their money on its marble halls 
and wonderful domes will remain a mystery. The booking-office 
is more like a bank than a station, and if the clerk handed you your 
change and ticket in a little brass shovel you would hardly feel 
surprise. 

Beyond the station one comes to the Covent Garden of Bombay. 
When we visited it a gigantic native porter, very proud of his 
English, took us under his wing and led us round, explaining and 
pointing out the various strange products that we saw. The meat 
market was far from pleasant ; the small and untidy-looking joints 
would, I am sure, have broken the heart of an English butcher ; 
but the fruit and spice department was quite a different matter. 
Here we lingered some time, whilst our indefatigable guide pro- 
cured us samples of everything to taste or smell. On leaving we 
presented our tall friend with four annas, for which we received 
profuse thanks, and an invitation to come again whenever we liked, 
he apparently imagining he owned the place. 

The Arab stables were our next visit; here we were shown 
round bya polite Arab in riding breeches and gaiters, who, in 
Spite of the fact that we told him we were not there as buyers, 
trotted out ponies for our inspection, told us what they cost, and 
dwelt lovingly on their various good qualities. He led us at last 
to a loose box in which a superb black Arab was standing ; here he 
paused, but without saying a word merely indicated the animal 
with a wave of his hand—it evidently surpassed description. I felt 
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duly impressed and gazed in awe on its wonderful glossy coat ; the 
American, on the contrary, calmly inquired the price. “One 
thousand dollars,” softly whispered our Arab, as if he were afraid 
that the horse might hear and be hurt at such a figure for such a 
form. 

One morning the American came to me with a card in his 
hand and a smile on his face. “Siree, we air now about to visit 
the Towers of Silence. I have this morning interviewed a stout 
old party who has given us this card of admission. He has 
requested me, however, to leave my camera outside, which is un- 
fortunate, but as I always respect the prejudices of others, I will 
endeavour to shoot what I can from the road.” 

Taking a “garry” we drove to Malabar Hill, on which the 
Parsee Towers are situated. On our various drives we saw very 
little of the signs of the plague ; here and there open spaces 
where huts had been pulled down and burnt ; but the people were 
in crowds in the streets, and business seemed to be carried on as 
usual. 

When we reached our destination, my friend was most unhappy 
as all we could see from the road was a high wall. He, however 
contented himself with a shot at a palm grove below us, and then 
leaving his camera with a sigh in the “ garry,” we mounted a flight 
of stone steps, at the top of which we were met by an affable youth, 
who took our card and led us round. The towers are situated in 
a very tastefully laid out garden; they are white in colour, not 
very high, and in shapecircular. One tower is especially reserved 
for those who have committed suicide ; sitting round the tops of 
the towers were a few unpleasant-looking vultures. We were not 
allowed very close ; but our guide took us into a sort of mortuary 
chapel, where he had a model tower, and explained to us how they 
worked a funeral. 

We closed our sight-seeing by a trip to the caves of Elephanta, 
These are hewn out of the solid rock, the central or principal cave 
being the entrance, two side caverns opening on it. The roof is 
supported by columns with carved tops, many of which are in a sad 
state of dilapidation caused by the place having been bombarded many 
years ago by the Dutch. On the walls are huge bas-reliefs of gods 
and goddesses carved out of the solid rock. The old sergeant in 
charge ran over their names, histories, and private family affairs at 
a pace that left me in a most uncertain state of mind as to who 
Shiva was, and why Parbuttie was the mother of the elephant god, 
and how another was only represented by a stone pillar. Having 
taken tea with the old gentleman and his wife, listened to anecdotes of 
the Mutiny and tales of the caves (our tea, we were told, was made 
from the waters of the Ganges, which, flowing underground across 
India, rise as a clear spring forming a pool in the small right-hand 
cavern), we made tracks for our boat, and sailed gaily home across 
the harbour by moonlight. Your affectionate D. W. P. 
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ON A RENAISSANCE CLOAK 


Tue cherry-coloured velvet of your cloak 
Time hath not soiled: its fair embroideries 
Shine as when centuries ago they spoke, 
To what bright gallant of Her Daintiness, 
Waose slender fingers, long since dust and dead, 
For love or fantasy embroidered 
The cherry-coloured velvet of this cloak ? 


Ah cunning flowers of silk and silver thread, 
That mock mortality ! the broidering dame, 

The page they_decked—the kings and court are dead: 
Gone the age beautiful ; Lorenzo’s name, 

The Borgia’s pride are but an empty sound, 
But, lustrous still upon their velvet ground, 

Time spares these flowers of silk and silver thread. 


Gone is that age of pageant and of pride : 

Yet don your cloak, and haply it shall seem, 
The curtain of old time is set aside ; 

As through the sadden-coloured throng you gleam; 
We see once more fair dame and gallant gay, 

The glamour and the grace of yesterday, 
The elder brighter age of pomp and pride. 

Ernest Dowson. 


THE FIRST [BREATH OF WINTER 


For weeks Highland weather had been at its fairest : 
morning after morning the mists had rolled away on the 
breeze or melted before the face of Phoebus, leaving that 
delicious briskness in the air suggestive of gentle effer- 
vescence. One had almost forgotten the feeling of being 
soaked and blown upon. ‘Crawling”—a stratagem in- 
separable from stalking—had ceased to be more than 
agreeable exercise over a fragrant surface as dry and soft 
as a drawing-room carpet; what wind there was we 
courted as a refreshment, instead of cowering before it as 
a chastisement. 

But the change came at last. Rising one morning 
early—it was the eve of S. Michael and All Angels—my 
eyes were greeted with streaming panes, my ears by the 
whistling of a mighty wind among the chimney-pots. My 
beat for the day was a high one, rising 2,500 feet above 
the lodge, which, it should be indicated, stands 1,200 feet 
above the sea. Yet it was not perceptibly colder, and a 
stranger might have been beguiled out in summer clothing. 
It takes a little experience of Highland sport to adjust 
dress to the variation of weather: it is well to remember 
that if there is any wind stirring, it is always most violent 
on the tops; that temperature falls one degree for every 
three hundred feet of altitude, and that it is high up 
that the longest lying-in-wait generally has to be done. 
On the other hand, there is the danger of over-clothing : 
it is difficult to say which invites the severest suffering— 
too many clothes and too thick, or too few and thin. 
Luckily, as it turned out, I recognised the change of the 
season, and sought out a good old flannel-lined suit which 
had not done duty since last winter. 

We took the hill in pelting rain. Our course lay up 
the bank of a stream, lately harnessed to the servile duty 
of providing electric light for the lodge, already swollen 
by the night’s rain into an indignant torrent. A mile of 
ascent, and we were out of sight of dynamo, turbine, 
workshop, and all apparatus of man: massive mountains 
rose in front and on either hand; nor house, nor path, nor 
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fence offended the eye: the crowing of an old grouse cock 
was the only sound save the rushing of the stream, 
Another mile—we had risen a thousand feet now—and we 
were spying a great corrie. Far up, just below the mist 
that drove along the mountain top, was a large company 
of deer feeding on a grassy slope. 

Directly deer are spied the sportsman is reminded of 
his inferiority to the official stalker. Up to that point he 
may have maintained a degree of self-respect. He may 
have successfully veiled his distress in climbing intermin- 
able steeps; he may have aped the careless confidence 
with which his guide examines fen and corrie, hill-face and 
crag—as familiar to the guardian of the beat as the cham- 
bers of a mansion to its housekeeper; he may even be as 
quick in detecting deer as the other ; but as soon as they 
are detected, he falls into his place; he ceases to be an 
individual and becomes ‘‘a rifle ’—an automaton to beset 
in motion by the master of the craft. . 

After a prolonged inspection through his glass of the 
dusky objects a mile distant in the corrie, Donald pro- 


nounces three out of the fifty or so to be good beasts and: 


‘* shootable.” The art of arriving at this judgment seems 


to me nothing short of superhuman. I have been at the: 


game for more seasons than there appears any need to 
specify, but I am no nearer that proficiency which enables 
aman to pronounce the weight and age of a creature so 
distant that it looks like an undersized house-fly. 1 can 
tell a good head afar off, but if I say anything about it I 
am generally told that it is accompanied by a poor body, 
and must not be shot. So I have learnt not only to be 
dumb on these occasions, but to refrain from entertaining 
any independent opinion whatever. 


Well, Donald, having decided that the beasts were: 


worth stalking, set off on a détour of two or three miles to 
arrive within business range of them. Hitherto it had 
been wet indeed—very wet—but the hill had given shelter 
from the blast ; now, as we climbed the comb of the ridge, 
it battered us to some purpose. Bitter, bitter cold; as 
we mounted higher the rain changed to sleet, then to soft 
snow. Nothing to complain of, this, while moving 
briskly ; the trial came when we reached the upper rim of 
the corrie. The ground here was covered with loose 
shingle, boulders, and wan moss, scant cover for three 
hundred yards of crawling on hands and knees, which 
brought us again within sight of the deer ; after that came 
a hundred yards—‘‘ on thy belly shalt thou go,” com- 
manded Donald in effect, by doing so himself and wrig- 
gling along serpent-wise. To all his movements I con- 
formed, with my nose close to his hob-nails. We were 


full in view of the deer now; the slightest irregular move-: 


ment on our part and some vigilant hind would ‘ pick us 
up”; two hours’ labour would have been wasted. 

At last we came to a limit beyond which we could 
not venture. Donald whispered that we must wait till 
they fed within range. Now to wait thus in warm, dry 
heather—in sunshine—is by no means the least luxurious 
part of hill work. But here—to-day—plastered prone op 
soaking moss, with a sharp stone digging into the pit of 
one’s stomach, snow driving into and melting in one’s 
ears, the wind piercing through wet tweed and flannel as 
though it had been mousseline-de-laine—the question 
presented itself, ‘Zs this fun?” to be answered only in 
the words quoted by Whyte-Melville, ‘‘ It may be sport, 
but I’m d——d if you can call it pleasure !” 

A pair of ptarmigan, indeed, strutting about among 
the rocks, purred their contentment with matters meteor 
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ological and otherwise ; but who ever saw a dissatisfied 
ptarmigan ? it is the very Mark Tapley among birds. 
More sympathetic seemed a small wisp of golden plover 
which flitted past among the falling flakes; of all bird 
yoices, their pipe is almost the saddest; but they went 
their way and left us flattened on unhappy stomachs. Still 
the deer lingered, moving forward but by inches.. 

I was beginning to wonder what might be the limits 
of human endurance short of congelation, when Donald, 
looking round, beckoned me with his eyelids to draw up 
alongside of him. Slipping the rifle into my frozen 
hands, he bid me take ‘‘ that beast—the dark one behind 
the four hinds.” My eyes were full of water born of 
sheer physical misery ; I saw nothing but indistinct grey 
forms among grey boulders. At last, but with difficulty, 
] recognised the stag he meant—a fine, thick-necked 
fellow, broadside on, about 120 yards off. I endeavoured 
toaimasI lay. Impossible! By no contortionist device 
could I attain a posture which did not completely prevent 
every chance of hitting the mark. Slowly I raised my 
numbed frame into a sitting attitude ; before I could draw 
the bead they saw me; the good stag turned to fly, leaying 
me nothing to shoot at but his haunches; but he had not 
increased the distance between us by a score of yards 
before other deer, hitherto out of sight, came up out of 
the corrie and turned him. Now was my chance, and a 
fair one—could I only make use of it in my frozen state. 

A steady aim at the stag’s shoulder—a pressure of the 
trigger—and a miss! ‘‘ Make sure of him now,” whispered 
Donald, and certainly a fairer mark was never offered. 
Crack! I saw the bullet strike the rocks in a way that 
showed me it had passed under the stag’s belly. 

He was gone! 

More deer were coming. ‘‘ There, take that one,” 
hissed Donald, cramming in a third cartridge as a noble 
stag ambled by. It was hardly such an easy shot as the 
first; still it was one which there was no shadow of excuse 
for missing ; nevertheless, missed it was. 

Drenched and dispirited I descended the hill, confirmed 
inmy boding that deerstalking is not all plums—an im- 
pression which a successful stalk and neatly killed stag in 
the evening has not entirely dispelled. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
CHESS BOOKS—OLD AND NEW 


THERE recently came into the possession of the writer a 
beautiful book that sent his thoughts back through the 
centuries to the dim ages of myth whence 
emerged the most wonderfully invented 
of pastimes. In essence a visible ren- 
dering of the categories of the human mind, chess has 
taturally always attracted the highest intellects. The 
board and men are nothing in themselves; but, strike 
thoughts into them as conditioned by the given institutes, 
and you get something subtle as metaphysics, exact as 
“lence, and beautiful as art. Linked with many phases 
of civilisation, it is an harmonious accessory of all of them. 
Ow well it suits the Orient of romance, how well the 
medieval court and castle, how well with its matches by 
table the New York, London, and St. Petersburg of the 
uneteenth century! And chess has not only its immortal 
players, but also traditions of heroes whose careers are 
touded in mystery. Did there not come to Florence in 
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1266 one Buzecca, a Saracen, a mighty chess-master who 
played in the Palace del Popolo before Count Guido 
Novello, contending at one time on three chessboards ? 
Of them the mere rumour now remains. And what a 
literature—rich in ancient manuscript and classic author ! 
To go no further back than three or four centuries, have 
we not Ruy Lopez, Stamma, Salvio, Leonardo, Lolli, 
Ponziani, Greco the Calabrese, the Anonymous Modenese 
(Ercole del Rio), Polerio, Boi the Syracusan, Damiano ? 
And all yet extant. Many of these treatises are on a 
goodly scale, Lolli’s for instance being a fine quarto of 
632 pages. Even discounting the statement of a recent 
writer, that since ‘‘ Ye Arte and Playe of ye Chesse” was 
printed by Caxton a greater number of works have been 
printed on that subject than on any subject save religion, 
it is very certain a big library might be stocked with chess 
literature alone. 


But to return to my beautiful book, no less than a 
treatise on chess by Frangois André Danican Philidor, 
musical genius and the greatest chess- 
player of the eighteenth century. True, 
it is only an edited reprint published 
some years after his death, but it has a nice engraving of 
Philidor’s head on the title-page, and is delightfully printed 
on rough deckle-edged paper, with position-diagrams 
exceedingly quaint to a modern eye, and with the original 
binding in paper boards. At the beginning of the present 
century Philidor was still the standard authority, and I 
have seen a later edition, the enthusiastic editor of which 
declares that, so long as chess endures, so long must 
this work of Philidor’s remain unsurpassable! Of 
Philidor himself ample biographic material is avail- 
able. Here it may be briefly stated that he was 
born in 1726 and at the age of eleven gained the 
personal admiration of Louis XV. by a beautiful essay in 
musical composition, and received a Royal gratuity of five 
louis. Attached to the Royal chapel, he first learnt chess 
from the other pages, and, developing a passion for the 
game, devoted himself to the study of existing treatises. 
His reputation grew, and noblemen invited him to their 
houses to play with them. Later on he proceeded to try 
his strength against the best players of the time, who were 
wont to foregather at the Café de la Régence; where 
eventually he graduated and attained to European cele- 
brity. Among his opponents were some of the greatest 
savants of the century—D’Alembert, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, Diderot, &c. Philidor ultimately settled in London, 
where his work was first published by subscription in 
1749, and was taken, according to the printed list, by 
Dukes, Earls, Lords, Counts, Marquises, and Baronets 
galore. 


The Genius of the 
18th Century 


The perusal of Philidor is very interesting to a modern 
player, for it may be fairly taken as crystallising the chess 
theory of the time. Yet, despite the 
formidable 428 pages of my own edition— 
the original work ran to less—its contents 
are decidedly meagre. The lengthy notation results in 
a single game filling pages on pages. Often each player’s 
move has a full line to itself, and the number of the move 
also a full line! Though extravagantly paid for in space, 
the effect is, nevertheless, very charming, as it preserves 
the living character of the play; whereas the almost 
algebraic character of modern notation has a certain 
dryness about it. When a move on one side occupies 
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a full line of somewhat picturesque description—‘‘ The 
King’s Rook’s Pawn to its extent,” or ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Knight reprises”—you feel inclined to linger over 
it correspondingly. The German Handbuch, if printed 
en this old plan, would run into thousands of 
pages. Picturesque, too, are many of the notes. One 
comment runs as follows :—‘‘ You thus force the Knight 
to retreat or take, which is better than suffering him to 
hover over your pieces, to make a capture at his own con- 
venience.” Truly the emotions and designs of the players 
seem to be projected into the chessmen. Altogether there 
is scarcely more in the book than what an intelligent 
player, with a true chess instinct, might evolve for him- 
self by his own experience. We are given four ‘‘ Parties,” 
six ‘‘ Regular Parties,” three ‘‘ Gambits” besides the 
**Salvio” and ‘‘ Queen’s” gambits, anda slight end-game 
treatise ; in all a score at most of main lines of play and 
about eighty variations and sub-variations of little signifi- 
cance. Few, as regards their details, have stood the test 
of time. The French Defence, to-day looked upon as one 
of the soundest lines of play for the second player, is dis- 
missed, in a single foolish example, as a dead loss, White 
forcing mate in a dozen moves ! 


But foolish games and variations were quite cha- 
tacteristic of the chess literature of the period. Without 
any doubt the old masters were not 
above playing to the gallery with manu- 
factured brilliancies and combination play. 
Many of the games in his treatise were so constructed by 
Philidor as to lead up to a brilliant mate. Black is made 
to play so as to fit into White’s brilliant intentions—a 
rather violent contrast to the rigid accuracy which is the 
aim of modern chess analysis. Philidor’s work is of value 
to-day wholly as an historic chess document. The editor 
above-mentioned would have been much startled by the 
immeasurable widening of the chess field that took 
place in the fifty years after Philidor passed away. 
A score of able analysts, men of the highest mental 
power, devoted as much brains and energy to the 
work as would have served to build up a science. With 
the advent of—amongst others—Captain Evans, Petroff, 
Major Jaenisch, and Von Bilguer—the illustrious projector 
of the original ‘‘ Handbuch ” and one of the ‘‘Seven Stars 
of Berlin” —the whole character of chess-play showed a 
marked development ; and this changing course of theory 
and practice may be followed in the recorded games of the 
giants of those days—Labourdonnais, St. Amant, Mc- 
Donnell, Staunton, &c.—till at last we arrive at the great 
mid-century tournament held in London on the occasion 
of the Great Exhibition, when Anderssen carried off the 
laurels. With this historic event modern chess may be 
said to begin. 


Manufactured 
Brilliancies 


Analysis, indeed, subsequently developed such propor- 
tions that the fear was expressed that chess might become 
tame and exhausted. But chess emerges 
triumphant, ever fresh, ever inexhaustible. 
Sound principles have been evolved, so 
that the best play to-day is of a higher order than it ever 
was. In chess thought is pitted against thought, and the 
best thought will always come out best. Without origi- 
nality, no really great degree of skill is possible. Never- 
theless, the rebellion against analysis is very marked 
to-day. Investigators, as a rule, have been unable to 
think except on the old lines ; but there are signs just now 
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of a violent breaking away from the traditional method 
of procedure in theorising.* Steinitz’s as yet incom. 
plete magnum opus is a judicious blend of analysis 
in the traditional manner carried on in the light of 
modern principle. But where the new point of view 
finds the most complete expression is in the recent 
works of. Mason, and of Young and Howell. These 
writers envisage their subject in an entirely fresh 
way. Mason, in his ‘‘ Principles of Chess” and “ Art of 
Chess,” is modern ; the other two authors, in their “ Minor 
Tactics of Chess” and ‘‘ Major Tactics of Chess,” are 
moderns of the modern. Mason’s writing is a model of 
chess-authorship, and is certainly unequalled for practical 
purposes. From whatever point of view we regard the 
‘* Art of Chess,” we are struck by its superiority and its 
amazing contrast to the older chess-books. Mr. Mason 
insists that the end-game must be studied first, as it is the 
logical outcome of the mid-game, the mid-game’ next, as 
the logical outcome of the opening, and the opening last, 
as the most abstruse and difficult part of all. This is 
certainly a true method. Since the mid-game must be 
played with reference to the end-game, it cannot be played 
well without a knowledge of the end-game. So that Mr, 
Mason treats of these three great branches of the game by 
reversing the usual order, and does so remarkably well, 
excluding the artificial and the fantastic, and drawing his 
illustrations entirely from modern play. 


After all, it is some such work as Steinitz has planned 
that must remain the ideal of the advanced player. 
It is but fitting that so great a chess- 
master and so able an author should 
supply what we in England have always 
lacked—a monumental work on chess on the most ap- 
proved modern lines, something we could be as proud of 
as Germany is of her ‘‘Handbuch.” No supreme book 
of reference exists in the English language. The first 
volume of ‘‘The Modern Chess Instructor” was issued 
in 1889, but, as Mr. Steinitz points out in the meagre 
instalment of the second volume, the returns were not an 
equivalent for the vast labour entailed. This is a great 
pity. The most fascinating of pastimes, the most in- 
tellectual, and the most hallowed by historic dignity, is 
also the most inexpensive. In a board and set of men 
lies the potentiality of endless entertainment. Under no 
other conditions on this planet can such a return be 
secured on such easy terms. Therefore, since it is a 
question of supporting the one man best fitted to prepare 
a treatise worthy of English chess and chess-players, the 
necessary enthusiasm and the necessary subscriptions 
ought easily to be forthcoming. I, for one, hope that 
Mr. Steinitz may yet see his way to complete his work, 
and that this grand veteran may find a market for it equal 
to his merits. Louis ZANGWILL. 


The Grand 
Veteran 


*“ The Principles of Chess.” By James Mason. Horace Cox. 25. 6d. net. 

‘« The Art of Chess.” By James Mason. Horace Cox. 55. net. 

‘The Minor Tactics of Chess.” By Young ard Howell. Chatto & 
Windus. 2s. 6d. 

““The Major Tactics of Chess." By F. K. Young. London: Kegan 
Paul. 

‘*The Modern Chess Instructor.” By W. Steinitz. London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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REVIEWS 


A GREAT HEADMASTER 


«Edward Thring, Headmaster of Uppingham School : Life, Diary, 
and Letters.” By George R. Parkin, Principal of Upper 
Canada College. London: Macmillan. 17s. 


EDWARD THRING, of Uppingham, was not so spacious a man as 
Arnold or Jowett, but he is well worthy of this striking memoir by 
Mr. George Parkin, himself nomean authority on education, and no 
indifferent judge of character. Thring had a more difficult part 
to play than the two great headmasters we have named, for he 
worked self-reliantly in the face of much opposition and discourage- 
ment. Whether he earned the right to the distinction given 
him by Mr. Parkin as “unquestionably the most original and 
striking figure in the schoolmaster world of his time in England” 
may seem open to doubt on first consideration. But no one who 
glances through these volumes will hesitate to award him a very 
high place, both as a teacher and as a man. An Archbishop was 
asked, says Mr. Parkin, “‘ What kind of man is Edward Thring ?’ 
The Archbishop was about to poke the fire ; he paused, and holding 
out the poker, said: ‘Why, he was this kind of a man: if he were 
poking a fire, he would make you believe that the one thing worth 
living for was to know how to poke a fire properly.’” 
He was this, and more. He was an enthusiast in the work for 
which nature had created him, and that meant that he touched 
life at many points, and touched it to clear purpose. He had 
himself passed through the public-school ordeal of sixty or seventy 
years ago, experienced its hardships and profited by its defects. 
He resolved to lift it, and he did. He vowed that, so far as he 
could help, the lives of boys should be made brighter and happier 
in that trying time when life among strangers replaces the home 
life, and character is in course of formation—and he kept his vow. 
The humane and heroic way in which he built up the school at 
Uppingham on the most slender resources and against the com- 
petition of the old and rich endowments of such schools as Eton 
and Shrewsbury, and Winchester and Harrow, is told in this book 
for the stimulus and instruction of teachers for all time, and for a 
noble and broad conception of education. To do all this, and to 
do it well, a man required to be a poet, possessed of insight, 
imagination, and sympathy ; a man of the world, so that he should 
be a disciplinarian ; a clear thinker, so that he could impart his 
ideas ; a lover of nature and natural beauty, to enlist the 
minds of students in the grandeur of the universe as well as in 
the utilitarianisms of a single planet ; an alert man who should 
cope with that quickness to see and feel which is so strong a 
characteristic even of the dullest boy ; a good organiser, so that 
out of chaos and nothingness he should produce order and great 
results ; and all this Edward Thring was and did. He gave him- 
self with a whole-hearted devotion to his work. He wasted no 
time in intrigue for place or power, in hair-splitting theology or 
sectarian brawls. He had his own conception of life—it was a 
manly and true conception—and he lived up to it, seeing clearly 
always where his work lay, and doing it with all his might. Such 
man was likely to escape preferment, even in a position where 
distinguished service is usually appreciated and reasonably certain 
of what is called reward. He had a little fortune of his own, 
which he used lavishly for the benefit of the school, and remained 
Poor to the end of his life. He spent his money like water in the 
purposes on which he had set his heart, and the burden of his 
Diary (from which copious extracts are taken) is the burden of the 
Bank-book with the balance on the wrong side. His father lived 
to over ninety years, his mother to over a hundred—she, indeed, 
outlived him, for he himself died in 1887, at sixty-six, conscious of 
the value and proud of the work he had done, but with that under- 
current of sorrow which runs through all such natures on account 
of the failure of the Philistine to rise to the height of the ideals 
which the worker and thinker sets before himself. The trustees of the 
School, which he had built up in spite of them, were, to the end, 
4 thorn, or rather a series of thorns, in his side. 
oo struggles with poverty, and with the forces personal and 
m mstantial which stood in the way of his work, had bred in him 
eertain noble bitterness which comes out pathetically in letters 
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written to comfort others in their trials." But it is more just to his 
conception of life and his part in it to quote the following two 
sentences, as representing his final judgment: “If I were annihi- 
lated this moment I should bless God for having been allowed to 
live. Far more, if I were to have to toil and suffer in this sorrowful 
but glorious earth-life through unnumbered ages, and the sorrow 
and suffering continued to bring the living life with it that it has 
brought, I would gladly accept sorrow and suffering here on earth.” 
If this does not represent a riotous delight in living, it is, at least, 
a healthy thinker’s estimate of life and his own place in it. It is 
in the letters to former pupils that the man is best revealed. 

We are dwelling on personal characteristics rather than on 
educational systems and theories, because the personal character 
of the man is the abiding note of the book. Mr. Parkin has 
done his work with distinction and firmness and with true 
feeling. The only criticism we make is in respect to the 
wisdom of giving so much of the Diary. No doubt, as the bio- 
grapher explains, there is a class of readers, particularly those who 
have been pupils at Uppingham, who will value the most intimate 
details. But we cannot help thinking that these extensive ex- 
tracts rather over-emphasise that side of a man’s disposition 
which is self-analytic, and therefore at times a little morbid, 
besides giving to trifles and passing moods a permanent setting. 
A case in point occurs on p. 160 of the first volume, where the 
Diarist is mourning over a sick pupil. The doctor has been and 
“says my little boy is evenly balanced now, and that the next 
forty-eight hours will probably decide recovery or not. I never 
loved a little fellow so much. He is brave and gentle, amd his 
father in India too.” The italics are ours. There is nothing here 
to be ashamed of or to laugh at, for the inconsequence is a touch 
of pathos, but still it suggests the absent virtue of the sub-editor. 
An entry on the succeeding page is partially redeemed by its 
humour :—“ A boy, sixteen, to-day, told me a dolphin had two legs 
and afterwards corrected himself, four. Another of fourteen, that 
a whale was a sea quadruped. N.B.—He knew what a quadruped 
was ; I asked him.” 

But it were ill work to quarrel with a mere detail in the pre- 
sentation of such a life and its outcome. This is no story of a 
smug office-seeker angling for favour and patronage, but of a fierce 
and original independence, seeking only to live its own life and do 
its own duty, at war with the cant of Respectability and never 
mistaking mere appearances for realities. He hated Mr. Glad- 
stone and his ways ; he declares that the present tendency to place 
everything in the hands of Governments is a return to slavery ; he 
shrank from accepting the Provostship of Eton, when it was pro- 
posed for him by rumour in the /Vor/d, because he was not accus- 
tomed to such empty grandeur; when in 1886 he was asked to 
allow his same to go before the Government of the day for such 
Church preferment as would justify him in giving up his arduous 
post, he said he would rather starve than accept anything at the 
hands of that Ministry ; and he valued the suggestion of the two 
offices only as showing that he was not altogether forgotten : so do 
ardent natures crave for some life in the minds of others, however 
devoted they may be to the causes they have at heart. 


MR. LANDOR’S ADVENTURES 


“In the Forbidden Land. An Account of a Journey in Tibet, 
Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, 
and ultimate Release.” By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
London : Heinemann. 32s. net. 


WHAT a pity, we think involuntarily as we close these extra- 
ordinary pages, that they are of necessity written in the first 
person, that the hero has to disclose himself! But the devoted 
khetis, Chanden Sing and Mansing, could not do more than make 
brief corroborative depositions, and so, just where the novelist 
would turn off the tap of the hero’s narrative to make the lawyer 
say, “I am a plain family man, no one would suspect me of being 
the victim of illusions, and yet, incredible as it may seem,” &c., 
Mr. Landor has to go unblushingly on, singing his own dithyramb, 
And so it is with a sceptical mind that the world listens, nor must 
it be denied that the book offers warrant for scepticism. There is 
precision on one hand, and a lack of. dates on the other, 
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There is a profusion of illustrative material, but its validity is, in 
the case of the author’s drawings, open to dispute. For instance, 
on p. 99, vol. ii., we read that “ my clothes were torn to bits in the 
fight” (zc. the fight which attended his capture). But in the 
illustration facing p. 142 of the same volume he is represented as 
undergoing torture in a presentable blue coat. On p. 147 of vol. ii. 
he is represented with his arms tightly corded above the elbow, 
whereas in the former picture they are only restrained by hand- 
cuffs. 

It is quite clear, however, from Dr. H. Wilson’s certificate, 
dated September 8, 1897 (to mention no more evidence), that he 
was shockingly ill-treated by the Tibetans, and there is certainly 
a ghastly difference between the photographs of him in February 
1897 and October of that year. It must, however, be remembered 
that the cold, hunger, fatigue, exposure, the anxiety inseparable 
from risk, and the lack of toilet requisites account for a good deal. 
The earlier faces are eloquent of the hairdresser and the photo- 
grapher’s art of emphasizing, if not bestowing, clearness of com- 
plexion. To speak candidly, Mr. Landor is to be congratulated 
on possessing a face incomparably finer through what he has 
undergone. That knitted brow and down-drawn mouth and un- 
groomed beard, that crookedly p!aced cap and bare neck, how 
much more of the dignity of manhood they indicate than the 
smooth face, with its moustache coaxed to stand up at the ends, 
“4 la mode Germanorum,” and the hair exactly parted, poised over 
the conventional high collar and tie! It is said that Dostoyevsky 
wished for a comely young man an experience for which one 
would scarcely exchange Mr. Landor’s. “How wonderful your 
face would be if they sent you to Siberia!” he is said to have 
remarked. We confess that we consider this change in our 
traveller’s face—temporary though it may be—the one great result 
of an otherwise idle exploit. The other results—namely, “the 
solution of the uncertainty regarding the division of the Man- 
sarowar and Rakstal Lakes, the ascent to so great an al- 
titude as 22,000 feet, and the pictures of some of the great 
Himalayan glaciers,” and “the visit to and the fixing of 
the position of the two principal sources of the Brahmaputra, 
never before reached by a European”—do not strike us as 
matters of primary importance. Captain Wellby’s recent suc- 
cessful crossing of Northern Tibet, from west to east—the first 
we believe that has been accomplished by an Englishman—his 
discovery and location of the source of the Chu Ma, and his 
account of a personal visit to a Tibetan monastery, backed up bya 
precise chronological statement of the journey, constitute, it seems 
to us, from a geographical point of view, a sounder, more rounded 
piece of work. 

Some differences between the two journeys and the obser- 
vations made may be usefully noted. It is a far cry from Leh to 
Tankar ; it meant for Captain Wellby travelling four months at an 
elevation of 16,000 feet ; yet in that space of time he only met one 
Tibetan caravan, a family of Mongols, and a camp of the Bana 
tribe. But Mr. Landor, journeying in Southern Tibet, was always 
encountering the inhabitants. And how differently the Tibetans 
show up in the two books! Captain Wellby found the Kushok 
hard at a bargain, but his praise of the honesty of him and his 
followers recalls the time-honoured eulogy of England under 
Alfred the Great. He notes their orderliness ; we have a comic 
but not derisive impression of their grave piety. Mr. Landor, who, 
unlike Captain Wellby, holds a brief, remarks, on the contrary, 
that “honesty and honour are two qualities almost unknown in 
any class or condition in Tibet,” and notes that “on the slightest 
pretext the Tibetans arrest, torture, mercilessly fine and confiscate 
property of British subjects (z.c. Shokas), on British territory.” 
Further he states that “no Tibetan of any rank is ashamed to 
beg in the most abject manner for the smallest silver coin.” Of 
their cowardice he gives innumerable instances. “I have 
hardly ever seen such timidity as among these big, hulking 
fellows. . . . The mere raising of one’s eyes was sufficient to make 
a man dash away frightened.” Again and again, by sheer audacity 
of demeanour, he passed hostile troops of them safely. This trait 
of their character received its crowning illustration on the home- 
ward journey, when the traveller “ witnessed the strange spectacle 
of two armies face to face, each in mortal terror of the other.” 
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Their complicated system of polyandry leads to the remark that 
there is an “absolute lack of honour or decency in Tibetan males 
and females.” Mr. Landor agrees with Mr. Charles H. Lepper, in 
an article published in September 1885 in the Mineteenth Century, 
. . ° . . . ’ 
in attributing the vilest immorality to the Lamas. As to their 
cannibalism, he goes a step further than that gentleman, who 
acknowledges that the head ecclesiastic will eat of a mixture of 
ground human bones and barley-meal (Zsong fa), to show respect 
to the deceased owner of the bones in question, since he actually 
credits the Lamas with devouring the flesh of those who have died 
of “ some’ pestilential disease.” For relief, we turn to the other 
side of the ecclesiastical shield, as shown by Captain Wellby’s 
account of the gentle Mina Fu-yeh, an incarnate saint at 
Kumbum, appointed abbot of the monastery of Ta Koe Ri by the 
Talé Lama. 

It was to Lhasa that Mr. Landor longed to go, and he perse- 
vered in spite of repeated warnings. The city has seldom been 
visited by Europeans (Huc was there in 1846), and it has become 
a kind of psychic Pole, a journalist's Mecca. Mr. Landor was 
deserted by twenty-eight of his thirty servants, the remaining two 
being Chanden Sing and Mansing, a leper. It will be remem. 
bered that Captain Wellby was deserted by the majority of his 
muleteers. In Mr. Landor’s case it is probable that the deserters 
promulgated his intention to enter Lhasa ; hence his arrest. There 
has ever been a great dislike on the part of the Tibetan to the pre- 
sence of the foreign devil on “the ground of God.” It is, we sub- 
mit, a dislike that is entitled to respect. The persistent evasion of 
the country’s law on the subject, whereby the guards of the frontier 
answer with their heads for the intrusion of aliens, was bound to 
put Mr. Landor in a position where it seems he could produce no 
locus standi for legal retaliatory action on his behalf. The account 
of his very real sufferings reads curiously like the account which 
the blindfolded condamné in the story might have given if he had 
survived the psychological experiment of the Paris doctors. They 
pretended to open a vein in his foot, and he died with all the 
symptoms of total loss of blood without the sacrifice of a drop. 
Mr. Landor was played with. We do not think it was intended to 
kill him. The Tibetan Government wished to give him the hor- 
rors, to reduce him to the humility of fear. With a mixture of 
pride and sagacity, joined to high physical courage, he withstood 
the tests—the ride on the spiked saddle, the amateur racking, the 
pretence of burning out his eyes with a glowing bar, the feint of 
chopping off his head with a sword. And so his spirit pressed on 
to its own Lhasa, and gave him the sanctified face which he has 
chosen to vulgarise by associating it with an insignificant, though 
comely, sleekness. 

The revelation of Mr. Landor, as made in these pages, is that 
of a romantic, passionate, and rather vain nature, inclined to 
rashness, and with the wish to pose as naturally as possible as a 
rationalist. To see forbidden things is his ruling spirit as an 
explorer ; there is decided romanticism in that, a romanticism as 
old as Eve. But a secret is a thing for which the coveter must 
expect to pay dearly, since it is so humiliating for a nation or in- 
dividual to lose its secret at the hands of an “ impertinent-curious.” 
The same secret that is so fair to the holder is for him, and the 
intruder as well, only an empty and dirty place when it is revealed. 
Mr. Landor began by prying into the secrets of the Raots who are 
ruled over by the Rajiwar of Askote. He was indulged for a 
consideration ; but on his leaving a grey-haired man approached 
him and said, “ You have seen the home of the Raots. You are 
the first stranger who has done so, and you will suffer much. 
The gods are very angry with you.” “Had I been in the least 
superstitious,” says Mr. Landor, “ [they] might have made me 
thoroughly uncomfortable.” But surely he was superstitious when 
he threw some drops of water over his shoulder (p. 186, vol. i.) for 
luck, and thought bitterly of the futility of this proceeding 
in the after-days? His appreciation of the loyalty of his 
two servants is a pleasant feature of his character. Of these 
servants, Mansing, with his dreadful doom written on his distorted 
hands and in the unnatural luminosity of his refined face, 1s the 
most interesting. It relieves the strain of the pathetic image he 
presents to find him on one occasion “sound asleep . . . lying by 
the side of the empty butter-pot, the contents of which he had 
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devoured.” Perhaps, when the geographical discoveries of Mr. 
Landor have faded from our mind, we shall remember with pleasure 
the service he rendered this devoted partner in his sufferings by 
sewing a buttonless coat round his freezing body. Mr. Landor 
does not drink alcohol on his travels. Hence this exquisite 
remonstrance from a tailor whom he shook “by the ears” for being 
behindhand with his work through intoxication: “If only you 
drank yourself, Sahib, you would know how lovely it is to be 
drunk.” That discoveries of the highest interest can still be made 
under the inspiration of the bottle is proved by an ejaculation, 
preceded by a request, uttered by Kachi Ram, a Shoka servant : 
«Please put my head into cold water. Oh! the moon is jumping 
about, and is now under my feet!” 


THROUGH INDIA WITH SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 


“A Bird's-eye View of Picturesque India.” By the Right Hon. 
‘Sir Richard Temple. London: Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


THis is in the nature of a guide-book to India, but of a guide- 
book written by Sir Richard Temple. His signature is a guarantee 
of accuracy of information, a comprehensive outlook on men and 
affairs, and an easy, graphic, and pleasantly ceremonial style. 
You may get an idea of what the book is like in point of scope 
and treatment if you imagine yourself on tour in India with Sir 
Richard for companion. He tells you all you want to know en 
passant about the things that catch your eye and ear—economics, 
history, geography, folklore, and current politics ; just enough of 
each to make the East intelligible, and set the traveller think- 
ing. Here is a sample. “There are certain characteristics 
common to all sections of the great Hindu nationality. Such 
are the rigid adherence to custom ; the observance of caste not- 
withstanding modern education ; the family affection and domestic 
virtue ; the pity for suffering and desire to relieve it ; the profound 
reverence for things unseen. The people do not fully come up to 
what, I hope, is the British standard of truthfulness, integrity, 
fidelity, and honour. Certainly they are wonderful adepts in 
telling a made-up tale””—so wonderful that, as Sir Richard might 
have added, they will betray, under the severest cross-examination 


in the witness-box, no other evidence of mendacity than a twitching 


of the toes—sure sign of perjury inthe East. Now and again in 
the course of the book you come across generalising remarks which 
remind you that Sir Richard Temple was once Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ; as when he says, “ We must significantly 
note that it is towards Russia that India looks in reference to the 
Western Frontier and towards France in reference to the South- 
Eastern—the two very Powers between whom a combination is 
thought by many to be possible.” ‘A Bird’s-eye View of 
Picturesque India” is the very book for people who have begun to 
be curious about this greatest of our dependencies, but lack sure 
knowledge. ‘ 


THE EVANGELICAL STANDPOINT 


“The People and the Priest.” By the Rev. R, E. Welsh, M.A. 
London : Bowden. 25. 6d. 


A GREAT authority has laid down the “two duties incumbent on 
any man who enters on the business of writing—truth to the fact, 
and a good spirit in the treatment.” 

The author of “The People and the Priest” has, in both 
respects, done his duty. 

Writing on a subject, or rather subjects, that bristle with 
frictional points, he states his view of the truth in a spirit far 
removed from rancorous, and in a tone that tells of a liberal mind. 
“Living in a Buddhist country brought me the delight of seeing 
elements of good even in Buddhism,” is a sentence from the intro- 
duction which might have been worded more happily. However, 
the perusal of the remaining 200 pages leaves only a flavour of 
Sweet reasonableness, more than counteracting any suggestion of 
acidity, which might conceivably have been left on some palates, 
by the inference contained in that little word ‘‘ even” of the intro- 
duction. To the plain man, Ritualism, Sacerdotalism, and Sacra- 
Mentarianism are big words which probably mean little. _ Mr. 
Welsh’s book will correct the plain man’s mistaken estimate, and 
inform him with sufficient fulness of their meaning. 
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Mr. Welsh writes from what, for lack of a better word, we must 
call the Evangelical standpoint—an Evangelicalism, however, 
singularly free from the insipid sentimentalisms which tend to 
discredit a name synonymous with progressive and robust 
Christianity. And it may be taken as a compliment to the author’s 
fair statement of his case, without ulterior hint at any weakness of 
argument in support of his view, that the plain man aforesaid may, 
after reading the book, find himself ranged on the side of the 
sacerdotalists, ; 

Nay, that he will so find himself is all but a foregone con- 
clusion, if, as we much fear, the plain man is fairly representa- 
tive of the invertebrata of to-day, who long with a consuming 
listlessness for the coming of some external authority to save them 
from the demon of personal responsibility. There is, as Mr. 
Welsh states, a three-cornered duel being fought out, between the 
Reformed, the Anglo-Catholic, and the Roman Catholic Churches. 
And it is no doubt owing to the participation of the last-named 
Church in the contest—a participation which Mr. Welsh hints is an 
object-lesson in masterly inactivity—that we find included in the 
book, Chapter IX , “St. Peter and God’s Vicar” ; Chapter X., “The 
Rock of the Church” ; Chapter XI., “ The Power of the Keys” ; 
and Chapter XVIII, “The Virgin’s Veil,” all of which read 
with quite a remarkable freshness, considering the somewhat 
threadbare nature of the subjects treated. At the risk of being 
considered captious, we might charge Mr. Welsh with making the 
“graceful concession” to a part of the sole right and use of 
the term Catholic which is only properly descriptive of the whole 
Church. The Catholicity of the Church is the desideratum. 
Uniformity of forms of worship, organisation, or creeds, is the 
dream of the impracticable. To differentiate the various forms 
passes the wit of man. To the old Scotswoman of our great- 
grandfathers’ day, the outward and visible sign of distinction 
between her own Presbyterian minister and the Episcopalian was 
that her minister wore his “sark” below his gown, while the 
Episcopalian wore his above! To-day the old lady would be hard 
put to it to thread her discriminating way through the extensive 
wardrobe evolved from that primordial “sark.” But to treat the 
problem of priestcraft as one merely of “the needlework of 
noodledom,” or of a harmless form or uniform, is, as Mr. Welsh 
insists, to take a very superficial view of the question, and to 
lose sight of the vital principles at stake. ‘“ Comparatively inno- 
cent in itself,” he writes, “ Ritualism has momentous importance, 
because each rite, and vestment, has deep doctrinal significance. 
Cope, chasuble, stole, devotional acts and attitudes, are symbols 
of sacerdotal claims and dogmas. They are linked with belief in 
the Real Presence, in the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and priests’ power to convey absolution 

Not the least effective chapter of the book is the last—“ The 
Appeal to History.” - Here Mr. Welsh is on sure ground ; and he 
makes excellent use of the resistless argument of experience. In 
an age whose deepest need we believe to be fully met by the teach- 
ing of a simple and direct Christianity, it is disquieting, and almost 
disheartening, to find so.many earnest minds within the Anglican 
Church occupied with the restoration and re-furbishing of all the 
old sacerdotal and sacramentarian barriers between a man and his 
God. “The movement,” says Mr. Welsh, “must be pronounced 
reactionary. It seeks to set back the clock. It reverses historic 
evolution in religion. It is a return to religious kindergarten, suited 
only to an age of spiritual infancy.” Such a phenomenon ought to 
be susceptible of a rational explanation. Mr. Welsh has made 
the attempt, and we say he has succeeded. 


A CENTURY OF CHIFFONS 


“Fashion in Paris. The various Phases of Feminine Taste and 
Esthetics from 1797 to 1897.” By Octave Uzanne. Translated 
from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. London: Heinemann. 
36s. 


IN reading this delightful book, the first thing that strikes us is the 
absurdity of all our preconceived ideas regarding the women of a 
hundred years ago. Looking at old illustrations of scantily clad 
ladies of the Directory and First Empire period, it has always been 
a matter of wonder how they managed to endure the temperature 
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of these latitudes, presuming that the climate has not altered very 
much since the days of our great-grandmothers. Some explanation 
of this, however, we gather from a description of their appetites in 
M. Uzanne’s book, where we are told: “It was a sight to behold 
them, when the theatre or concert was over, falling on the supper, 
demolishing turkey and cold partridge, truffles and anchovy Adtés 
in mighty mouthfuls, pouring down wine and liqueurs ; eating, in 
fact, as one pamphleteer puts it, ‘for every fund-holder, soldier, 
clerk, and emp/oyé in the country.” Dispersed are all our former 
notions about these delicate dames of a bygone day, who fainted 
on the slightest provocation ; whose Lydia Languish airs and ever- 
ready blushes were supposed to constitute their chiefest charms. 
Constant fits of the vapours seem hardly compatible with such a 
course of high living as we are told they indulged in. Though one 
can scarcely blame them for this. Considering the climate and 
their scanty wardrobe, one realises the necessity of a compromise 
with outraged Nature. 

Happily the author of these diverting pages does not confine him- 
self to the detailing of Madame La Mode’s various whims and fancies 
through all the different periods from the Directory up to the present 
day. On the contrary, we are regaled with charming and piquant ac- 
counts of the social, literary, and artistic life of our lively neighbours 
during the last hundred years. M. Uzanne gives us many a 
delightful picture of men and habits, in Paris under the Empire. 
The writers of the latter end of our century have not given 
enough attention to this attractive field. While entirely agree- 
ing with this, the thought suggests itself that M. Uzanne 
himself is the one of all others best fitted to undertake this delight- 
ful task. As it is, we seem to see many delightful people pass 
before us, as in a moving panorama; whether in the sa/on, the 
theatre, or on the racecourse, M. Uzanne has drawn them for us 
in all their moods—various and ever-changing—lightly, it is true, 
but convincingly. There is not a dull page in all the book, and 
we follow the career of lovely woman through her numerous ré/es 
of cocodette, lionne, nymphe, merveilleuse, tapageuse, mystérieuse, 
down to her latest assumption, with unabated interest. How easy 
to imagine oneself at one of the many evening gatherings described 
in these pages! One can almost hear “the whispers and open 
comments. ‘How splendidly you danced! Such lightness, such 
grace !’ and the gentleman, fanning himself with his handkerchief 
the while, replies with all the condescending dignity of the muscadin 
of bygone days—‘ Just once or twice indeed, I was inspired. But 
it was not all I could have wished—je n’ai fait que chiffonner la 
gavotte !’” The work of translation has been admirably done by 
Lady Mary Loyd, and the beauty and attraction of the book doubly 
enhanced by the delightful illustrations (coloured and otherwise) of 
Francois Courboin. 


AMONG THE ROSES 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” London and New York : 
Macmillan. 6s. 


A GARDEN in a book is usually a place of great charm. It has a 
light on it and a fragrance about it such as no material garden 
may offer. It blooms from the beginning ; taking the winds of 
March with beauty, as it were, and keeping up a brave show of 
colour “well into November.” There is green shade always, and 
a green thought for it; one is plagued with nothing unpleasantly 
entomological ; and the man who does the digging figures as a 
gnarled and chirrupy Adam, instead of being a boor in corduroys 
at eighteen shillings a week. Lovers of the garden, or, at any 
rate, of the garden of the fancy, cannot fail to find “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden” very much to their mind. Truly, there are 
occasional mosquitoes in Elizabeth’s domain; and her man-of-all- 
work, after making a loutish appearance or so, shuffles off the trim 
lawn in a condition of pronounced mental derangement. But the 
bloom, the scent, the freshness, the shade, and the runnirg 
accompaniment of delectable thinkings, are here in a degree which 
approximates to perfection. Elizabeth discovers herself to us on a 
May afternoon, as she sits hemmed in by blossoming bird-cherries 
that make the garden “look like a wedding.” Above her is the 
azure of spring, and, beyond the bird-cherry, shines a land of 
cornfields and meadows “and great stretches of sandy heath and 
pine forests.” 
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“ And where the forests leave off the bare heath begins again; 
but the forests are beautiful in their lofty, pink-stemmed vastness 
far overhead the crowns of softest grey-green, and underfoot a 
bright-green whortleberry carpet, and everywhere the breathless 
silence ; and the bare heaths are beautiful too, for one can see 
across them into eternity almost, and to go out on to them with 
one’s face towards the setting sun is like going into the very 
presence of God.” 

What could be fairer ? 

Reading on, we gather that Elizabeth is a matron with youth 
on her side, and the possessor of three delicious babies, named— 
out of compliment to the months in which they were born—the 
April baby, the May baby, and the June baby, respectively, 
Also, she has a husband who is a philosopher, and certain friends, 
Yet her chiefest joy and glory is this garden. The day of her 
coming into it she sets down as the beginning of her real life; 
and thenceforward, with the precession of “ tender, opening things,” 
she grows in grace, and quiet of soul, and all good gifts. Here is 
her chronicle of lilac-time :— 

“ And then came the lilacs—masses and masses of then—in 
clumps on the grass, with other shrubs and trees by the side of 
walks, and one great continuous bank of them half a mile long, 
right past the west front of the house, away down as far as one 
could see, shining glorious against a background of firs. When 
that time came, and when, before it was over, the acacias all 
blossomed too, and four great clumps of pale, silvery-pink peonies 
flowered under the south windows, I felt so absolutely happy, and 
blest, and thankful, and grateful, that I really cannot describe it. My 
days seemed to melt away in a dream of pink and purple peace.” 

Of her trials and achievements in the department of practical 
horticulture, her revolt against the chalk-line and mere rule, her 
experiences with Viscountess Folkestone, Persian yellows, Rubens, 
Marie Van Houtte, Madame Joseph Schwartz, Dr. Grill, and so 
forth, Elizabeth naturally gives full and entertaining details. She 
is a gardener of pluck, and temper, and imagination ; a daughter 
of Eve to the extent of surreptitious digging, and a sort of spiritual- 
cum-literary daughter of Dean Hole and Mr. Alfred Austin. Her 
book, however, is by no means confined to strict matters of the 
garden. It contains, in addition, some choice sayings of the babies 
afore-mentioned, who, we are told, speak a mixture of German and 
English which reminds Elizabeth “ of Justice tempered by Mercy”; 
and the reader is also afforded many interesting glimpses of life 
in and about an old-fashioned North German schloss. We 
assist, too, in a series of rather lively passages of arms between 
a New Woman called Minora, on the one part, and Elizabeth and 
her friend and confidante, Irais, on the other. The New Woman 
gets decidedly the worst of it, and so severe is the course of 
delicate snubbing to which she is subjected, that, despite her 
flagrant imperfections, one feels bound to extend to her a certain 
amount of sympathy. Even the April baby has a fling at her, or 
rather at her name :— 

“ ¢Minora?’ questioned the Man of Wrath. 

The April baby, who has had a ‘nursery governess of an 
altogether alarmingly zealous type attached to her person for the 
last six weeks, looked up from her bread and milk. 

‘It sounds like islands,’ she remarked, pensively. 

The governess coughed. 

‘Majora, Minora, Alderney, and Sark,’ explained her pupil.” 

On the whole the book is refreshingly good. It has a great 
deal of stuff in it, anda great deal of affable and witty writing; 
and it will bear reading more than once, which, in these days, 
saying much. 


SPELLS IN SLUM-LAND 
“Tony Drum.” By Edwin Pugh. London: Heinemann. 65. 


Mr. PuGH has been called a realist—here at least, on his chief 
line, he is nothing of the kind. In places he is an imaginative 
realist, but that is another story. “Tony Drum” has often the 
effect of a dream-book, an effect which is heightened by the 
somewhat sleepful designs of the Beggarstaff brothers. At its 
best it is poetry cast brokenly through the irregular medium 
of prose. Much is abnormal: the child-soul, its spasmodic 
joys and imaginings ; the atmosphere ; most of the accompanl 
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ments. The author seems to develop his story at high mental 
pressure ; writing (one might think from the effect) when 
London nights are shrill or stormy, when the rain lashes 
the streets, or the lightning makes a dreadful daylight ; 
when Nature is tumultuous, ruffled, or hectic. One gets a 
deal of high, and sometimes fine, feeling; though one might 
wish for more restraint and calm. But, at any rate, here 
is not the sober day, the grim world of realism. In a secon- 
dary way, to be sure, a sort of realism comes in; the spirit 
of the Cockney hunchback child unfolds itself amid the meanest 
of mean streets on the left bank of the Thames; but even this 
ground is often but a dim accompaniment to the spiritual story ; 
and the light of fancy and fever gleams across it—as one might 
see it at night or in an opium-spell. No, if we were considering 
Mr. Pugh simply as an historian of Lower London as it is, we 
should be obliged to say that in certain respects he is behind Mr. 
Henry Nevinson, Mr. Arthur Morrison, Mr. St. John Adcock. 
His book is mostly of quite another temper. Mr. Pugh, indeed, 
may have been through the streets, schools, and shops that he 
describes ; Tony Drum’s story in part may be autobiography ; but 
most of the presentation has been done, it seems to us, after the 
observer has passed through new conditions of life, and looked 
back at the old ground in the stress of new emotions. At all 
events, the method of poetry and fantasy has come in. But there 
is true poetry, there is the glamour of artistic fantasy. “Tony 
Drum,” be the hero part life and part fantasy, or otherwise, is, on 
the whole, an uncommon character-sketch, true in essentials to a 
sensitive, abnormal, and vision-seeing world of childhood. Every 
time that Tony’s suffering little soul is roused, whether by brutal 
circumstance or not, and he takes refuge in the ready world of 
his imaginings, he is entirely interesting ; when we are asked to 
see the ordinary world as he saw it, we must admit that very often 
the poetry seems to have left him. But, luckily, the book is more 
concerned with Tony’s spirit than his unprepossessing bodily sur- 
roundings. 

Tony’s father—who in his youth left the North full of dreams, 
and whom we find a street-player and a bedraggled philosopher— 
is very well drawn ; going midway between Tony’s world and the 
common earth. Other people—teachers and organists and sweet- 
hearts—though they seem real, yet seldom escape the spell of 
dreams ; they play their parts and disappear through hazes into 
unfathomed and unrealised places. But here is one characteristic 
glimpse of Tony’s parent :— 


“ Don’t frown so owlishly, my son,” said Michael. ‘ Don’t 
be cross with your poor old father because he rattles the peas 
in the bladder now and then. He, he! He is very pleased 
with himself to-night, your father is. He wants exceedingly 
to rejoice. He, he! Oh, doo-dah-deh !” 

Tony forced a smile. 

“That's right,” said Michael Drum. “ Concede something 
to me out of the austerity of your heart, for I am full of joy 
to-night, and blown out with great thoughts. I could spit 
pearls of wisdom if I had a mind. Incidentally, I am drunk. 
You are too polite to look as if I were, so I confess it gladly. 
. ++ Lam sorry for you, Tony. . . . I could drink your health 
in tears. Three o’ tears warm, miss, please, with sugar. He, 
he! You are so frightful wise. You must bore yourself to 
death. Perhaps that is your real complaint. Ah, Tony, you're 
a dangerous companion for yourself.” 


Poor Tony! His world often wondered, and was kind to him 
im its groping way, but it seldom really understood. In school- 
days, service, love, he felt and craved much, and too often his 
heart had to be satisfied with the recompense of his own dreams, 
He saw two worlds in his weary London slums; it was the inner, 
the wizard one that gripped him the more intensely throughout his 
brief and, to human seeming, his mournful little life. 

A book certainly to be read; it touches ugliest London with a 
sense of spell, of mystery beyond the orb of man, of the uncanny. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, 
Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of “ Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm” &c. 


With the Government Enquiry and Report by ¥. LARKIN, Esq., deputed by ths 
Government of India, and other Official Documents. 
Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 

THE TIMES.—“ The ordinary reader will be struck with the portraits, which show 
that in a very few weeks he must have endured a lifetime of concentrated misery. Other 
travellers, no doubt, have gone further, but none who have escaped with their lives have 
fared worse......He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation cr bravado....A 


book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.’ 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE., Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With 1co Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois Courboin. 
1 vol, Imperial 8vo. 36s. 


_PUNCH.—“ Asa book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatist, 
this book is a most valuable authority on feminine costumes.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. : 


By Count Pier Desiperio Pasouini. Abridged and Translated by Paut 
SyLvesTER. Iilustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and 
Documents. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By CLaup Nucent. With 12 Portraits. 1 vol. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By James Firzmaurice-Ketiy, Corresponding Member of the Spanisb 
Academy. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Literatures of the World. 
THE ACADEMY.—“ An excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with 
perspective and proportion; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; 
the judgments are judicial, impartial ; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. It is. 
work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his subject.” 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GeorGE WynpDHAM. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ACADEM Y.—“ Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess,, it breathes. 
Its material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. Mr. 
Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOYVELS. 


MR. HEINEMANN will publish HAROLD 
FREDERICS New Novel GLORIA 
MUNDI oz friday, October 21, im one 
volume, price Six Shillings. 

THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE-—“ Mr. Norris's new story is one of his best. 
It is handled throughout in the perfect manner to which his readers are accustomed. 
The plot is developed with the skill of a practised novelist.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 1 vol. 6s. 
TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


By Epwin Puan, Author of ‘A Street in Suburbia,” &c. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
Design by William Nicholson. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Pugh studies the East-End and low life 
with a singularly vivid power and picturesque style of presentation. If the book were 
remarkable for nothing else, the pictures would make it noticeable.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By ELten Grascow. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 
By Fexix Gras, Author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol. 6s. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous. 
and exciting adventures.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwett Gray, Author of “‘ The Last Sentence.” 1 vol. 6s. 
THE DAILY MAIL.—“ A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivaria. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE ATHENA UM.—“ We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction. The book is distinguished by an abounding vitality and avery real capacity for 
receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand.’ 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
By Matitpa MALLinG. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ The story, at once pathetic and! 
passionate, is told with breathless interest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that 
elevates the reader.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“ HEINRICH HEINE’s Last Days,” by Camille Selden, newly 
translated from the French by Mary Thiddall, contains an ex- 
cellent introductory notice devoted to “La Mouche,” also a por- 
trait, and is really well translated. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 128. 55.) 

“The Reign of Margaret of Denmark,” by Mary Hill, who 
observes that “ no life of the Danish Princess who in the fourteenth 
century united the three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden has, so far as I am aware, hitherto been published in 
England.” We are now saved this reproach. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
Pp. 152. 35. 6d.) 

Sociology 

“The Psychology of Peoples,” by Gustave Le Bon, author of 
“ The Crowd.” A first glance at so thoughtful a production must 
necessarily be superficial. We pass it on to our reviewers. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. Pp. 236. 6s.) 

“ The People’s Progress: In the Light of Concrete Revealings 
of the Mind” is by the Rev. W. G. Davies, B.D., rector, St. 
Bridget, Abergavenny, Mon., and commences with a piece of 
original poetry needing two original footnotes to explain the mean- 
ing of the poetry. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 168.) 


Art 


“Sir Edward Burne-Jones,” a new edition of Malcolm Bell's 
faithful appreciation. Richly illustrated. (G. Bell. Pp. 151. 7s. 6d.) 

“The Madonnain Art,” by Estel/e M. Huril, “is a study of 
Madonna Art (sic) as a revelation of Motherhood.” The intro- 
duction also mentions a bookcover and its designer. Both, how- 
ever, are foreign* to Mr. Nutt’s edition. The illustrations are 
alone worth the money. (David Nutt. Pp. 217. 35. 62.) 

“The Royal Academy, its Uses and Abuses,” by W. /. 
Laidlay. “The Royal Academy,” says the author, “is in reality a 
close corporation, which elects its own members and manages its 
affairs irrespective of the interest of others.” The author is a 
barrister, and points out various matters apparently overlooked by 
the snug Academician, (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 229. 15.) 


Essays and Belles Lettres 


“Wisdom and Destiny,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by 
Alfred Sutro, is a beautifully produced volume. We quote from 
the introduction, “This essay on Wisdom and Destiny was to 
have been a thing of some twenty pages, the work of a fortnight ; 
but the idea took root, others flocked to it, and the volume has 
occupied Mr. Maeterlinck continuously for more than two years.” 
(George Allen. Pp. 353. 6s.) 

“Tom Tit Tot, an Essay on Savage Philosophy in Folk-tale,” 
by Edward Clodd, who bases his book upon “ studies in the philo- 
sophy of folk-tales.” “Some of these,” says he, “ are now ‘ shuffled 
up together’ round an old Suffolk tale whose vivacity and humour 
secure it the first place among the ‘ Rumpelstiltskin’ variants with 
which it is classed.” (Duckworth. Pp. 249. 5s.) 

“« Alfred the Great, or England’s Darling’ on the Egyptian 
Campaign.” A very much up-to-date parody. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Pp. 24. 6d.) 

“Sprightly Fancies, and other Odds and Ends,” by Charles C. 
Atchison, who says that “it may interest the reader to know that 
the incidents herein dealt with have occurred within the author’s 
personal experience.” It doesn’t the least bit ; but the sketches 
and verse are smart and amusing, for all that. (Simpkin. Pp. 83. 15.) 

“The Modern Man and Maid,” by Sarah Grand, has “Tenth 
Thousand” on the title-page. The author remarks, “I have 
suffered from journalese.” She is not alone. The book is quite 
friendly. (Horace Marshall. Pp. 96. Is.) 

“ Great Books,” by Zhe Very Rev. /. W. Farrer, who quotes 
Shakespeare in defence of temperance, John Bunyan on general 
principles, and Milton with a fitting reverence. The Dean makes 
a poor critic, but a voracious appreciator. (Isbister. Pp.235. 55.) 

“ Pastor Jenker and his Illustrations,” by John Jefry, contains 
the moralisings of a worthy individual. The manner suggests 
Goldsmith—which is high praise. (James Blackwood. Pp. 288. 
Priceless. ) 
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Fiction 


“Sea Urchins,” by W. W. Jacobs, a humourist who needs 
small recommending. “ Smoked Skipper,” “‘ The Cabin Passenger.” 
“The Grey Parrot,” “The Lost Ship,” are some of the titles, 
(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 243. 3s. 6d.) 

“Hester Morley’s Promise” is by /Yesba Stretton, author of 
“Jessica’s First Prayer.” “John Morley, Bookseller,” heads the 
first chapter. There is evidently some clever characterisation, 
The author has something to say. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Pp. 526. 6s.) 

“Marie de Mancini,” a romantic episode of the early days of 
Louis XIV. From the French of Madame Sophie Gay. “The 
interest of Marie’s story lies in the struggle of a passionate will 
against the cruelty of fate and the fickleness of a king.” The 
book should be read. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 267. 6s.) 

“Under the Cuban Flag, or the Cacique’s Treasure,” by Fred 
A. Ober, is a spirited story of the last Cuban revolt. Maceo, Morro 
Castle, Key West, and a host of other familiars reappear in its pages, 
Nor are the aboriginal Cubans forgotten. The illustrations are 
immense. Boys should clamour for this work. (David Nutt, 
Pp. 316. 6s.) 

“God is Love,” by C. Mullett Ellis. “ Peasant girl and Priest, 
neither had known how greatly each had loved the other. But 
neither had sinned even in desire. The purity of their souls was 
unstained when the joyous kiss of Death raised them into ecstasy 
of living” comes at the end. Strenuous, evidently. (Thomas 
Burleigh. Pp. 229. 3s. 6d.) 

“ The Custom of the Country, an Idyll of the Welsh Mountains,” 
by John Finnemore. “* Why, said Ellis slowly, ‘he is her— 
her own child!’ ‘What?’ flashed Paul, with a sharp cry; 
‘her child ? Is she married ?’? ‘No.’ ‘Has she been 
married?’ ‘ No.’” And Paul marries her, in spite of the custom 
of the country, and then the two go off to London and civilisation, 
(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 246. 35. 4d.) 

“ Hollinhurst,’ by Frances A. Coldicott. “The only interest 
she appeared to take in anything was centred in the little gold 
timepiece, and to that she raised her dry and burning eyeballs con- 
stantly.” This represents the author in an impressive moment. 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 334. 6s.) 

“ Domitia,” by S. Baring-Gould, who has endeavoured to tell 
what he thought of this Roman Empress’s inner life’s tale after a 
careful study and much pondering over her face, as revealed in 
several “ portrait busts” of the lady. The scene of the story is 
laid in ancient Rome. Our author seems marvellously at his ease 
there. (Methuen. Pp. 376. 6s.) 


For Boys and Girls 


“The Queen’s Story Book; being Historical Stories collected out 
of English romantic literature in illustration of the reigns of 
English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria.” The 
illustrations are good, the book is well made, and the stories are 
selected from such writers as Froissart, Lord Lytton, Sir Walter 
Scott, Daniel Defoe, and Thackeray. The modern child is 
fortunate. (Constable. Pp. 446. 6s.) 

[Continued on page 344 


MORING’S QUARTERLY. 


An Illustrated Periodical devoted to Art, Archeology, and Heraldry. Price 6d, 
By post 64d. 
Subscription for the year (four numbers), including postage, 25. 





No. VIIJI., now ready, contains an important article on DANTE’S KNOWLEDGE 
OF HERALDRY, also an illustrated descriptive paper on THE DIJON STATU- 
ETTES, and a review, ‘‘ ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE POETS.” 

Nos. I. to IV. are out of Print. 

No. V. contains :—Ancient Seals and Signet Rings I. : Miniatures IT. (Iilustrated) ; 
The Five Great Uncials—Codex Aleph ; Parish Registers I. ; Notes and Queries. — 

No. VI. contains :—Ancient Seals and Signet Rings II, ; The Five Great Uneials— 
Codex B.; Parish Registers II. ; Clonfert Cathedral (Illustrated) ; Illustrations of 
Recent Seals ; Notes and Queries, ‘ 

No. VII. contains :—Ancient Seals and Signet Rings I1J.—Greek and Roman; 
Albert Diirer II. (Illustrated) ; The Five Great Uncials -Codices C. and D.; Illustra 
tions of curious Norman Carving at Bishop's Teignton ; Notes and Queries. 


THOMAS MORING, 52 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
Edited by R. BrimLEy Jonnson. With 60 Coloured Illustrations by C. E, and 
H. M. Brock, with Coloured Portrait and a Special Cover Design by Paul Wood- 
roffe. In 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 25s. net, or in cloth boards, 28s, 6d. net. Each novel, 
ss. net the two volumes. [ust ready. 





irst and Second Large Cheap Editions Exhausted. 
Fi Third Large Edition now ready. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 2s. net ; also demy 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. 

By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Jerem1an CurTIN. 

Of this book upwards of 800,0co copies have so far been sold in England and 
America. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ It is not often in current literature that you find 

yourself face to face with a work of genius, of masterful genius, that grips you, thrills 

you, and, impotent though you may be to analyse it, makes you feel its power. Such 


a book is ‘Quo Vadis’ as I read it.” 


WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER ARCTIC GLACIERS. 
By Sir Witt1AM Martin Conway, M.A,, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZET7E.—“ It is deeply interesting and most clearly and 
pleasantly written, and, apart from its descriptions of strange scenery and experiences, 
itshould be read for its account of the use of the ski, and for Sir Martin’s concise and 
attractive theory of the formation of glacier districts.” 


XENOPHON. — ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. Trans- 


lated, with Chapters on the Greek Kiding-Horse and with Notes, by Morris H. 
MorGan, Ph.D., with 34 Reproductions of Illustrations of the Horse in Classic 
Art. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 2 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Dr. Morgan’s translation is faithful and 
scholarly. A careful comparison of much of it with the original has not revealed a 
single error of any importance....The value of the very beautiful illustrations 
(which really illustrate the text in the proper sense) is indefinitely enhanced for the 
student by the notes which state the source from which each is taken.” 


IN PURSUIT OF THE TROUT. By Georce A. B. 


Dewar. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
WEEKLY SUN.—“ Mr. Dewar needs to make no excuse for dwelling once more 
on the increased wisdom of the trout. If fishermen read his book with enthusiasm, 
others with no less delight will linger over those pleasant pages of an open-air sport so 
closely associated with all the beauties of nature.” 


WALTON (IZAAK).—THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


With 100 Illustrations by E. J. Sullivan, and an Introduction on Walton's Life, 
Walton as a Biographer, ‘* The Compleat Angler,” Fishing then and now, Notes, 
&c., by ANDREW LanG. Crown 8vo. gilt top, with a Cover Design by the 
artist, 4s. 6d. net. 
AtHEN-EUM,—" Anglers must see what a treat awaits them in Mr, Lang’s 
introduction. What need of patience have ‘honest Nat and R. Roe’ when they go 
arfishing.” 


WATSON (JOHN).— ANNALS OF A QUIET VALLEY 
IN THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY, With 30 Illustrations by Bertha 
Newcombe (3 in Photogravure). Sketches of Peasant Life among the Westmore- 
land Valleys. By the Author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Poacher” &c. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d, net. 

AIHENZUM,—* It isa pleasant book most daintily got up, and instinct with a 
charming sympathy with the homely folk of whom it tells; and though there are not 
wanting some amusing stories and shrewd character sketches, it has about it a quaint 
ee restfulness not inappropriate to the subject, and to the poet associated with the 
title.” 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. Edited by Isrart GoLLancz. 


A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English Literature in Prose 
and Poetry, and other books acknowledged as Universal Classics. Pott 8vo. with 
an Etched or “hotogravure Frontispiece, limp cloth, 1s 6d. net; limp lambskin 
leather, 2s. net. 
_ PUNCH.—‘ The series....is the daintiest, handsomest, and handiest ever as ye 
issued by any publishing house. Portable gems every one of them,” 
LATEST VOLUMES—See Special Prospectus. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. Edited by Roserr STEELE. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by Rev. CHartes Parts. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 2 vols. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA, Edited by the Gexerau Eprror. 
PARADISE REGAINED, and Minor Poems of Micron. Edited by W. H. D 
OUSE, 
THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 
SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. Edited by the Generar Evrror. 
WALTON’S LIVES. 2 vols. Edited by Austin Doxson. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“ Unsurpassed as a « heap, artistic, and, what is more, 
scholarly edition,” 

TIMES.—* All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming little 
seri-s of ‘Temple Classics.’....The type is clear and comely, the paper is thin but 
strong, and the volumes are handy in form, and very attractive in appearance.... 

nice, appearance, and contents of the volumes should all combine to secure for them a 
ready acceptance at the hands of book-lovers.” 


BANBURY CROSS SERIES OF CHILDREN’S FOLK- 
LORE AND OTHER STORIES. Edited by Grace Ruys.  Fep. 12mo. 
Each Volume contains about 40 Drawings in Black and White. Price of the Set 
cased, 135, 6d. net, or 1s, net each, A plainer Edition, price 6s. 6d. per Set net, 

_ or 6d. net each volume, is also published. 
hi “9° The 12 Volumes consist of those well-known Children’s favourites such as “ Jack 

the Giant Killer,” ‘* The Sleeping Beauty,” &c. &c. 

y , . r . . . e 

* DAILY CHRON 7CLE.—“ From cover to cover surpass in beauty and appropri- 

eness anything which has ever been issued for children in the English language.” 


CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 


J. M. DENT & CO, 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR, F. E. ROBINSON'S NEW BIOKS, 
UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE COLLEGES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5s. net per volume. 


OXFORD SERIES. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE. By Rev. A. Crarx, M.A., Hon. 


LL.D., St. Andrews, Rector of Great Leighs, Essex, late Fellow of Lincoln. 
Atheneum.—“ There have been plenty of books about the history of the Universi- 
ties, regarded from all sorts of aspects, archzological, social, economical, and so forth ; 
but we do not at this moment recall any in which the history of a college has been told 
in a manner at once readable and trustworthy, popular and scholarly. The problem of 
combining these qualities has certainly been solved in Mr. Clark’s ‘History of Lincoln 


Coliege.’” 
S. JOHN’S COLLEGE. By Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., 
fhe series of College Histories now in course of publication was 


Fellow and Tutor of S. John’s. 
Literature.—“ i 

happily planned, and every successive addition to it has confirmed the soundness of the 
original scheme ......St. John’s College, Oxford, finds its historian in Rev. W. H 
Hutton, Fellow, Tutor, Precentor, and formerly Librarian of the College, and well 
known as an erudite historical scholar and a writer of much accomplishment and charm. 
In the volume before us his learning and his literary gift have alike contributed their 
share to a highly agreeable and interesting result.” 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 
D.D., President of the College. 
Manchester Guardian. —“ It is safe to say that this book will be found in the library 
of every old Corpus man who looks back on his Oxford days with affection and pride.” 
TRINITY COLLEGE. By Rev. H. E. D. Biaxiston, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity. [In the press. 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE. By Joun Bucnan, Exhibitioner 


of B.N.C. CAMBRIDGE SERIES. [/n the press. 
CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. By Rev. H. P. Sroxgs, 


L.D., Vicar of St. Paul's, Cambridge. 
Sheffield Telegraph.—‘' Dr. Stokes has done his work well, and the illustrations 
which adorn the volume show the college as it was and as it is. For a popular history 
nothing could be better, and its price places it within the reach of every one.” 


DOWNING COLLEGE. By Rev. H. W. Pertir STEvENs, 


M.A., LL.M., Vicar of Tadlow, late Scholar of Downing. (/n the press. 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE. By Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A, Fellow 


and Dean of Queens’. (/n the press. 


By Rev. T. Fow er, 


Other Volumes to follow. 
DETAILED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





London: F. E. ROBINSON, 20 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. A Study 


of the Evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles. By the Rev. Epwin A, 
AssotT, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, containing Intaglio Plate Frontis- 
piece. Price 24s. 

Part I. Gives translations of eleven Latin narratives of the Martyrdom, together with 
those of Garnier, and the Saga. comparing the whole with the modern accounts of 
Stanley and Tennyson, and deducing general rules of criticism applicable to s_ noptic 
documents. In Part II., the Miracles of St. Thomas are described from the books of 
Benedict and William of Canterbury, and those common to both writers are arranged in 
parallel columns, an attempt being made to show the authenticity of many of them, to 
trace their gradual degeneratio», to indicate the origination and growth of legend, and 
to point out the bearing of the whole subject on the study of the Gospels. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. By I. 


Hoover, Author of ‘* His Grace o’ the Gunne.” 








Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, containing Map and 18 Full-page Illustrations, 
price 6s. 


THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. By Mrs. 


ALEC TWEEDIE. 

(The book of the week.) ‘ From first to last there is not a dull page in the volume, 
which is admirably written, well illustrated, and full of humour. It is one of the best 
books of travel we have read for many a year.” 

Lllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. with 43 Illustrations. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 


RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. By Joxnn Knox. 
‘Transcribed into Modern Spelling by CHARLEs J. GuTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. 

“It is really a loss to English, and even to universal, literature that Knox's hasty 
and strangely interesting, impressive, and peculiar book ‘ The History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland’ has not been rendered far more extensively legibie to serious mankind 
at large than is hitherto the case.”—THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Small crown Svo. 180 pp., with 35 Full-page and other Illustrations and 4 Maps, cloth, 
price 2s. ; also in cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By H. De B. Gissins, M.A., Litt.D. 
“The book is an excellent one, and with the possible exception of Mr. McCarthy's 
‘ History of Our Own Times,’ it contains the best popular account of modern English 
History we have yet seen. It has these advantages over Mr. McCarthy's History, that 
it deals with the whole century, and that it contains a reasonable number of dates, and 
that it is brought absolutely up to date.” —Pudiic School Magazine. 


A. & C. BLACK, Scho Square, London. 

















































Miscellaneous 


“The Badger,” by A/jred E. Pease, M.P., being a monograph 
devoted to that formidable quadruped. (Lawrence & Bullen, 
Pp. 120. 35. 6d.) 

“Cambridge and its Colleges,” by A. Hamilton Thompson, is 
a delight to handle—a perfectly issued handbook that should be 
in the pocket of every visitor to Cambridge. (Methuen. Pp. 314.) 

“Comfort and Counsel for Every Day,” from the writings of 
Elizabeth Rundle Charles, by two of her friends, with a preface by 
Basil Champneys. A _ birthday book of devotional extracts. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
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New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. George Allen sends us the second volume of Ruskin’s 
“Stones of Venice” (cheap edition). It contains “The Sea 
Stories.” This new edition should be welcome to the many who 
considered the work's former price as prohibitive. (George Allen. 
Pp. 397. 10s.) 

From Messrs. George Bell & Sons come “The Sonnets of 
John Keats” and “ The Stanzas of Omar Khayyam” (John Leslie 
Garner), two dainty gift-books in white, with old black-letter print 
and initial letters. (3s. 6d. net.) 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


WE women here in England would do well to imitate our foreign 
sisters occasionally. In Austria at present there is a society called 
% the “ Literary and Artistic Union.” Actresses, 
A Hint from 4ttists, and literary women are admitted as 
; Austria members to the society on the payment of a 

yearly subscription. This is almost nominal, 
and well within the means of those poorer women to whom the 
Union is of most use, and for whose benefit it was originally 
started. In joining the Union the advantages are not solely those 
which accrue from membership in a good club, but are of a much 
more important and helpful nature. For instance, if at the age of 
i sixty any member can prove inabiiity to work, and at the same time 
have no visible means of support, the Society allows her a yearly 
pension. What a comfort this must be to many women, particu- 
larly those of the theatrical profession! Here in England we have 
examples every day of the hopeless outlook of actresses who have 
not been able to save money and have no private means. In 
Austria the women have secognised a want, and filled it by the 
Union. Women of othernations may become honorary members—by 
i invitation. They do not pay any yearly subscription, but, of course, 
are unentitled to any pecuniary help, &c.; the only advantages 
i accruing from an honorary membership being purely social, and 

then only when one might happen to visit the country. There 

are two honorary members in England—George Egerton and 
3 Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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The Ladies’ Legal Association is the name of a new scheme 
started recently in New York—a society founded with the object 
of aiding self-supporting women in their busi- 
Women and ness affairs. It is run on strict business-like 

; the Law psa ai She gecbies 
2 principles, and bids fair to be of far more 
practical use to its members than most of the women’s clubs 
and societies have hitherto proved. The circulars sent out pro- 
claim the aims and whereabouts of the Association, give only the 
name of the general manager, state the dues and fees incident to 
joining, and the benefits to be gained from membership. The 
Society seeks to be broad and comprehensive in its work, not merely 
a local board of promoters, its officers being already in corre- 
‘ spondence with representative responsible women of other cities 
with a view to establishing branch offices far and wide. The fees 
are $2 on enrolment and 88 per annum payable in advance. 





















HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus. ) 
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This -very small sum entitles members to the unlimite 
services of the Association’s attorneys for the term of one year, 
It is stated that the clients have every reason to be satisfied with 
the working of this excellent scheme, as up to the present the 
Association has never lost a single case. If the lawyer, on cop. 
sultation, realises that proceedings in any particular case would 
prove futile, the client is made acquainted with the fact, and 
needless litigation is avoided. The Association should prove g 
most influential and useful institution, and a very haven of rest to, 
say, many helpless women with no reliable person to depend on, 
young children, and but little money for the securing of legal 
caretakers. A business woman states that since becoming a 
member she has been more free from worry and trouble than ever 
before, adding that she has (after having entrusted all her papers 
and affairs to the Association) gone abroad for an indefinite time 
with a perfectly light heart. The name of the institution is the 
only thing one might cavil at. ‘ Women’s” instead of “ Ladies” 
Legal Association would be far more suitable, unless the term 
“lady” has a different signification in America. 


In Paris they are not showing anything startlingly new 
Sack-back coats are not so much worn as in London. Many 
jackets are loosely pouched and capes are 
much in vogue. Basques, very short, and 
bearing a “ perky” air, are seen on the tightly 
fitting coats of cloth costumes. The skirts most patronised in 
the gay capital are still very long and flowing. For street wear 
the plain style vies with the still popular apron form. Piping, as 
a means of attaching the deep flounce to the upper part, has 
gone out, the join being more generally indicated by narrow 
strapping or an edge of passementerie. A lovely gown of black 
cloth I saw yesterday, worn em voyage by a fair American, 
typified in a striking way some of the very latest develop. 
ments of fashion. The skirt was cut ez forme, over an 
underskirt of thick dark blue silk, detachable from the cloth, 
and soft enough to cling to the figure. The bodice was 
made in coat form and very short—the basque being part 
of the garment, not joined on at the waist. It was open 
in front, and had small vevers. Apart from the perfect cut of this 
gown, the novel manner in which it was trimmed lent it a curiously 
distinctive air. Round the basque and revers were narrow lines of 
dark blue velvet, sunk as it were in the cloth (one might describe 
it as éas-relief dress-trimming), and outlined by an edge of flat, 
black silk braid. The cuffs and mushroom collar were treated in 
a similar manner. An air of brightness and comfort was added 
to the general effect by a brilliant scarlet shirt, fastened with gun- 
metal buttons, over which the little coat opened. This shirt was 
very much pouched in front. 


Ideas from 
Paris 


In the streets in Paris one sees a dozen well-dressed women 
wearing the Pierrot hat turned abruptly up in front. On these 
shapes what appears to be the entire breast of a bird is being much 
used as trimming. On inspection it is a relief to find that these 
are almost always the result of a clever f/umasséer’s art, and not 
procured at the cost of a poor bird’s life. However, the effect 1s 
lifelike or birdlike, and in the highest degree satisfactory. 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





5 AGUAGE TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 





THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 
Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane 3 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 


——- 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, §.W, 
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NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY MR. JAMES BOWDEN 


AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
THROUGH BATTLE TO PROMOTION: a Tale of the 


Recent Indian Frontier War. By WALTER WOOD, Author of ‘‘ Barrack and Battlefield.” With Illustrations by W. B. WoLLEN. 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By CHARLES LEE, 


Author of ‘*‘ The Widow Woman,” &c. With Illustrations by GORDON BRowNE, R.A. 
THE SPECTATOR says :—“ Mr. Lee's new story shows that Mr. Baring Gould has now a formidable rival.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: ‘Mr. Lee’s ‘Widow Woman’ was such an entertaining production that one naturally expected a good deal from 
another story. We are not disappointed, for in ‘Paul Carah’ Mr. Lee has again succeeded in writing a story that at once convinces and interests. All West-country men and 
women will hail it.’ 


LADY MARY OF THE DARK HOUSE. By Mrs. 


Cc. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,” ‘‘ A Woman in Grey.” With Frontispiece by ERNEST PRATER. 


THE MORNING POST says:—‘ Shows a marked improvement on its predecessor..... From every point of view the fiction of sensation has enlisted a valuable 
recruit in Mrs. Williamson,” 


WANDERERS: a Story of the Open Road. By SIDNEY 


‘ PICKERING, Author of ‘‘ Margot,” ‘‘ The Romance of his Picture.” With Frontispiece by RAYMOND POTTER. 








THE SPECTATOR says :—‘‘A decidedly attractive book..... Mr. Pickering is to be congratulated alike on his choice of theme and the freshness and sympathy of his 
treatment.’ 
THE STANDARD says :—“‘ It is fresh and romantic, has atmosphere, and carries the reader along..... The tale is well told and interesting, and it contains a new idea 


in English fiction—and for the last especially let us be thankful.” 


THE “PARADISE” COAL-BOAT. By CUTCLIFFE 


HYNE. Second Edition. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ In his tales of the sea, in his pictures of life on reckless traders the Board of Trade has never heard of, Mr. Hyne is 
only equalled by Rudyard Kipling.” 


Mr. Bowden begs to announce that he has in preparation for immediate publication ‘MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH,” 
a Romantic Story, by JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of ‘‘The Birthright,” &.; ““JUDITH BOLDERO,” a Tragic Romance, by 
W. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘Thro’ Lattice Windows” ; “BY ROARING LOOM,” by J. MARSHALL MATHER, Author 
of ‘‘ At the Sign of the Wooden Shoon”; and “THE HARVEST OF SIN,’’ bed MRS. MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta Strect, eenie Garden, W.C. 


| ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
| FORM No. 1 
| IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent 


Address 








@ecencccecces 


Please supply me with THz OUTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every 


QUEEN'S SHORTBREAD se one 


Address 








Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 


FAMOU Ss your Newsagent in the usual way. 
Callander Shortbread, FORM No. 2 


Ir ordering THz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 





SAME AS REGULARLY SUPPLIED TQ OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, at Balmoral, ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
FOR 30 YEARS. To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
pee a iasalail icons Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for months. 
: Cheque (or Postal Order) for is enclosed. 
DUNCAN CHRISTIE oe, Se et aE me 
(SUCCESSOR TO B. & M. M‘NAB), Address . See anna cosesennem 





TERMS, Post FREE:— 


Biscuit Baker & Confectioner, CALLANDER. < twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’'S NEW BOOKS | WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 


A Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL, 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 


Illustrated by AMprosE Watton. Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. 


“MR. GUY BOOTHBY CAN CROWD MORE ADVENTURE INTO A 
SQUARE FOOT OF PAPER THAN ANY OTHER NOVELIST.”—Mr. W. L. 


ALDEN, in the New York Times. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Uniform with the above. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. each. Profusely Illustrated by Srantey L. Woop. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. | LUST OF HATE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. | BUSHIGRAMS. 
MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. | DR. NIKOLA. 


MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. Illustrated by AmBprosE WALTON. 


MASTER OF MYSTERIES. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and ROBERT EUSTACE. 


** A capital book, which no one will read without both enjoying and admiring the 
genuity of its authors.” —Zhe Scotsman. 


EIGHT SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated by Henry Austin, St. Clair Simmonds, and others, 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of “‘As a Man Lives,” 
“* False Evidence,” &c. 3s. 6d. 
‘One of the brightest and best-managed yarns we have read for many a day. We 
can recommend ‘ Mr. Sabin’ to all who like a thoroughly robust mystery tale.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 


A SENSATIONAL CASE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” &c. 
‘* The author has given us nothing so good as this book. Miss Warden is at her 
best in this clever story.”—Lloyd’s News. 


W. CARLTON DAWE’S NEW NOVEL. 


VOYAGE OF THE ‘“PULO WAY.” 


By W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of “ Bride of Japan,” &c. &c. 

‘* A vivid and exciting picture of astounding adventures. The story has the merit, 
not too common in ks of adventure, of increasing interest till the very end. o one 
will put down this book unfinished.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW NOVEL BY E. PHIPPS TRAIN, Author of “‘ A Deserter from Philistria.” 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 


By E. PHIPPS TRAIN. 
100,000 copies of the Novel have been sold in America. . 
** Exceptionally clever, sustaining the interest admirably in a very unusual subject.’ 
Sheffield Telegraph. 
A STORY OF NEWNHAM AND GIRTON. 


COURTSHIP AND CHEMICALS. 


By EMILY COX. 

‘A tale with plenty of go, bright and lively in tone, but with a serious side also. 
The characters are vivid and picturesque, and the dialogue is smart and crisp. It is a 
book to read.” —Shefiield Independent. 


DATCHET DIAMONDS. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 
** A thoroughly successful novel, exceedingly clever and unique in its strange develop- 


ments. There is as exciting a series of adventures as anyone could wish to go to bed 
upon.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


PRISONERS OF THE SEA. 


By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 


“Those who like a good thrilling adventure story will thoroughly appreciate this 
book.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


FOR THE REBEL CAUSE. 


BY ARCHER P. CROUCH. 

‘* The interest is excellently sustained throughout, and information by one who is 
familiar with these countries (Chili and Peru) is pleasantly blended with unflagging 
excitement.” — Times. 

A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


NEW BOOK by the Author of “ Marching Backward,” ‘‘Made in Germany,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6¢. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE. 


BY ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 











The first account by competent authority of the magnitude and resource of our world- | 


wide empire. The book should be 


‘ read by every British citizen interested in the vital 
questions now before the public. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


FASCINATION OF THE KING. 


| 








| 
| 
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THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD, 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Medita. 


tions given at various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Ri 
WatsHam How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield, Crown 8vo. det beng, 


\ ; wn 8vo. cloth boards, 58 
“* The book is specially valuable for all who are engaged in pastoral work ; it is full of 


spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety is thorough: i 
thoroughly English ; an example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England 


ngland.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LIST. 


Guardian, 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With Appendix 


fep. 8vo. cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; calf li i 
tos. 6d.; also morocco plain and best flexible morocco, red ‘a 


edges, 12s. 6d. [Twenty-fourth Edition, 
BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. Witty 


BriGuT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesia tical 

History. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. : _— = 

“A very valuable theological work......Every page is the outcome of a ri 

stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to 
many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be read hurriedly: 
it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention......Dr. Bright's style also may 
be specially commended to young men who desire to learn how to measure their words, 
He is not only theologically exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining to that 
literary charm of selecting the very word which expresses the writer's thought.’ 


Guardi 
BY THE REV. CANON GORE. re 


PRAYER AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. By 


the Rev. Cuartes Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. FOURTH EDITION. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. Crown 


8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Superior edition, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Canon 
Overton. With Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
** His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and up to date.”—Guardian. 
“ We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work.” 
Church Times. 
INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. By S. D. McConnett, D.D., D.C.L., Rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introduction by J. H. Overton, M.A., Canon 
of Lincoln, Rector of Guneley, Market Harborough. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 
tos. 6d. [Seventh Edition Revised and Enlarged. 


BY THE REV. CANON SANDERSON. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at the Holy Trinity 
Hastings. By the Rev. R. E. Sanperson, D.D., Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester ; Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Hastings ; formerly Head Master of 
Lancing College. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Third Edition. 
‘* Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They are plain, 


thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, declaring all that is known or that may reasonably 
be held.” —Church Times. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? The Answer of 


the New Testament. A Course of Eight Sermons. By the Rev. Canon 
SANDERSON. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“* May be freely circulated among Dissenters by any clergyman who desires to 
spread the truth without raising bitter feelings.” —Guardian. 


“‘ We hope that this little volume may win the wide circulation which it deserves.” 
Church Times. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. A, F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., BISHOP 
STEPNEY. 


WORK IN GREAT CITI S. Six Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Third Edition. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST: a Course 


of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. art linen boards, 1s. 6d. (Third Edition. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: a Sequel to 


“The Men who Crucify Christ.” Crown 8vo. art linen boards od 
MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, & STEWARDS. 


Being Three Addresses delivered to Clergy. 18mo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses de- 


livered to those preparing for Holy Orders, at the Clergy School, Leeds, 
June, 1896. 18mo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A Companion Volume to ‘ Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards.” 


London : 


Crown 8yo, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 


Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S,W. . 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH, 1897-98. 


‘An Account of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis under General Sir 
WILLIAM. LOCKHART, G.C.B., K.C.s Based, by permission, on Letters 
contributed to the ‘“‘ Times” by Colonel H. D. Hutrcuinson, Director of Military 
Education in India. “ 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— We are not sure that his very carefully compiled and 
very well written work will not ultimately rank as the best account of this our finest 
instance of mountain warfare....Must be a real pleasure to all students of military 
history.” SS a a ee Ss ES 
history, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION in One Volume, 
Extra crown 8vo. ros, net. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


BISMARCK. Some Secret Pages of his History. Being a 
Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Buscu during Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private 
Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. In 3 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 

ATHENA: UM.—“ We can remember no book which has appeared in recent years 
to be compared with the new part of that of Dr. Busch in interest for those thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject treated, unless it is the memoirs of Barras.” 


W BOOK BY BENJAMIN KIDD. 


THE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS. By Benyasuw Kin, 


Author of ‘‘ Social Evolution.” Crown 8vo, 3s. ret. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


AROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. Ro tr BoLprewoop. 
HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. 


ATHENA UM.—“ It is a story which the English reader will greet with pleasure. 


«-.. The hook is good reading to the end.’ 
CORLEONE. F, Marion CRAWFORD. 
URE.—“ An exciting and dramatic story.” 


LITERAT 
THAT LITTLE CUTTY, Dr. Barrire, IsapeL Dysart. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Models of what such stories should be.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 

















H. A. VACHELL. | 


| 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


EMIN PASHA: 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By GEORGE SCHWEITZER. 
With an Introduction by R. W. FELKIN, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 





With Portrait. Translated from the German. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 32s. 


‘* Fills an important gap in the history of the Soudan and Central Africa...... The 
| book abounds in matters of interest to all concerned in the history of Central Africa.” 
Times. 
| ** Appears at a highly opportune moment...... The work may be of value in bringin 
emphatically before publicists across the Channel certain facts which they appear to 
| have forgotten.” —Standard. 


EMIN PASHA: His Life and Work. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
DINKINBAR. By Hersert C. MAcILWINE. 6s. 


| CALEB WEST. By F. Hopkinson SmiTH. 6s. 
| THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. By Paut LEIcEsTER 


Forp. 6s. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. PENROSE. 6s. 
_ A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By J. F. Cuar.es. 6s. 
| WITHIN BOUNDS. By Eruet Coxon. 6s. 

AN ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna Woops. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPORTSWOMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Two Volumes now ready. 
EDITED BY MISS FRANCES SLAUGHTER. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


| Price 12s. 6d. per vol. cloth gilt; 15s. per vol. half-leather, gilt top. 
| The Volumes may be purchased singly. 
| 
| 
| 
| 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF FAMOUS NAMES 
in FICTION, ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, 


STORIES, and POEMS. Together with an English and American Bibliography, | 


and a List ‘of the Authors and Dates of Dramas and Operas. By the Rev. E. 
Cosuam Brewer, LL.D. 

fe Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of references to matters which are always 
popping up in conversation and in every-day life, and writers generally will have reason 
to feel grateful to the author for a most handy volume, supplementing in a hundred ways 
their own knowledge or ignorance, as the case may be.” — Times. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE INDIA. 
,, By Sir Ricuarp Tempte. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A charming book. Altogether an agreeable volume, by an author who can chat 

pleasantly about subjects which he knows well.” — Times. 


a en ata ta ent anidinesian onal ae ee inset 


THE STEVENSON READER. [Edited by Lioyp Oszourne, 
- With 10 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Stevenson's gift was so great for vivid scenes and piquant navrative and graceful 
reflection, that he lends himself better than most prose-writers to the purposes of the 
anthologist. The selection abounds in picturesque and effective pieces.” 
St. Fames's Gazette. _ 





ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By Groxce R. 


A New Edition Revised throughout and Enlarged. | 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


A LOTUS FLOWER. 
By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful work. It is more; it is a work of genius,” 

Dundee Courier. 
‘A very clever psychological study." —Birmingham Daily Post. 
“A translation of a fine Dutch novel.” —Ovtlook. 


‘The writer's literary gifts are of a high order....... The characters are 
defined with a masterly hand.” —Scofsman. 

‘« His first novel made a stir at once, thanks to the freshness of the delinea- 
| tions and the positively new ideas, His second work (‘‘ A Lotus Flower”) has 
| just appeared, superior in conception to its predecessor, more elaborate in plot, 
| and more fascinating.” —A ¢heneum (yearly review of Dutch literature). 


Sims. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by C. Green, R.I. Crcwn 8vo. cloth | 


e decorated, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
es A kindly, old-fashioned Christmas tale, with comic and sentimental interludes.... 
e excellent drawings by Mr. C. Green add charm to the book.” —Academy. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence WARDEN. 


uy edition, 
«. AStirring story." — World. 
hank © sea breezes are in the book, no lack of adventure and an element of dramatic 
A ity. ‘Joan the Curate’ is a book worth reading.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. By Apa Lixpury. 
“ A story of undoubted power.” —Zooksman. 
MR A pathetic little tale, instinct with life."—Literary World. 
8. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “ Saint Mungo’s City.” 


“ . 
ae ytHer keeps her old vigour, and in this last tale, while there is all the good 


cter.”— Bookman, 


A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


Second 





HARD CASH, by CHARLES READE, is Now Ready at all | 


Booksellers’, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


of her early work, there is also a firmer and a more philosophical grasp of | 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


TO SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. 


| MONDAY, the 17th inst., is the publishing day for the 
| first volume of the New Edition of WHYTE MELVILLE’S 
WORKS, edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS, 


| 
| With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 





Ready on Monday next. Prospectus on application. 


W. THACKER & CO., Publishers,.2 Creed Lane, London, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. | W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


THE TATLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Georce A. AITKEN, Author of “ The Life of Richard Steele” &c. 4 vols. small 
demy 8vo. with Engraved Frontispieces, bound in buckram, dull gold top, 7s. 6d. 
per volume, not sold separately. [/mmediately. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Cu. V. 


LanG.ots and Cu. SEIGNoBos, of the Sorbonne, Paris. Authorised Translation 
by G. G. Berry. With a Preface by Prof. York Powe. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Lesie STEPHEN, 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 12s. 


ATHEN/EUM.—“ Those who are prepared to learn rather than be amused or 
excited cannot do better than study his ‘Studies.’ He is one of the soundest of our 


critics. His cool, shrewd judgment is often refreshing as a contrast to the tall talk 


which has been only too common with modern biographers.” 


- MORNING POST.—“ He is as lucid as Macaulay without sacrificing accuracy to 
effect.” 


GLOBE. —“ His ‘ Studies of a Biographer ’ will be received cordially and gratefully, 
and ranged side by side with his ‘ Hours in a Library,’ with which they are more than 
worthy to be associated.” 


A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. Rovsz, 


of Rugby, and sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated 
from Photographs, Contemporary Prints, &c. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 


TOM TIT TOT: an Essay on Savage Philosophy in Folk- 


Tale. By Epwarp Copp. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. By Artuur May 


Knapp. 2 vols. with 24 Photogravure Illustrations of Japan Life, Landscape, and 
~_ cane Small fcp. 8vo. half-bound, white cloth, blue sides, gilt top, 
Ss. net. 


PIPPA PASSES: a Drama. By Rosert Browninc. With 
7 Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke, reproduced in Photogravure. Fcp. 4to. with 
Cover Design by the Artist, blue art vellum, gilt, go'd top, 5s. net. 


Large-paper Edition, limited to 50 Copies, printed throughout on Japanese 
vellum, 21s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
IN THE CAGE. By Henry James. Small crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


THE ALTAR OF LIFE. By May Bateman. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


MEN, WOMEN AND THINGS. By F. C. Puitirs. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD AND ONORA. By Livan Srreer. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


FROM SEVEN DIALS. By EpitH Ostiere. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA. By CLemence Housman. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


JOCELYN. By Jo#Hn Sinjoun. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE FIRE OF LIFE. By C. K. Burrow. Crown 8vyo. 6s. 
CAPTAIN FRACASSE. By Txeopuite Gautier. Crown 


Bvo. 5s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE EVERLASTING ANIMALS, and other Stories. 


By Epitx Jennincs. With 7 Coloured Drawings and Cover Design by Stuart 
Bevan. Large crown 4to. scarlet cloth, yellow edges, ss. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “ ANIMAL LAND.” 


SYBIL’S GARDEN OF PLEASANT BEASTS. By Sysix 


_ KATHARINE Corbet. Reproduced throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 
4to. 55. 


FABLES BY FAL IN PROSE AND VERSE. With 


Pictures and Cover Design by Philip B - s % i . pink 
Pog tee ong gn by Philip Burne-Jones. Square medium 4to. pin 





CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES on application, 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


| 





—_e— 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


WITH 
KITCHENER veil 
TO Edition. 


KHARTUM, 





By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of “ Egypt in 1898,” ‘* The Land of the Dollar,” “ With the Conquering 


urk,” &c. 


With 8 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. G. W. Steevens’ description of the battle of Omdurman reaches, we do not 
‘hesitate to say, the high-water mark of literature. Sir William Napier might have 
known more about the details of the battle, but even he could not have brought the blood 
of the reader to his forehead in a more exciting way.” —Sfectator. 


‘* Mr. Steevens has given us a notable work, which deserves to be widely read.” 
. Daily Telegraph, 





NEIL MUNRO'S NEW NOVEL. 


JOHN ; 
SPLENDID. 





Second 
Edition. 


By NEIL MUNRO, 
Author of ‘The Lest Pibroch.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘‘ The interest never flags, the mind never wearies."—Daily Telegraph. 


“Dame Dubh and the widow of Glencoe are worthy of the best artists in fiction, and 
the atmosphere of hill and salt loch, the scent of gale and heather, are what you may 
breathe.”—Mr. ANDREW LANG, in the Bookman. 


“This is the best work we have seen of the author..... Characterisation, incident, 
local truth, and a style of his own are the excellent results of his more deliberate 
endeavours.” —A thenaum, 


** An admirable piece of work..... It has the double charm of a fine swing of style, 
and of an exquisite atmosphere." —Academy. 


“Mr. Munro's striking romance is not only an uncommonly spirited entertai 
viewed as a succession of exciting incidents, but it furnishes in the persons of the cen! 
figure and his associates an elaborate and interesting study of the traits of the Highland 
temperament.” —Sfectator. 


“ Were it only for the excellence of the writing, ‘ John Splendid’ would stand out 
remarkably from the common run of books.” —British Weekly. 


‘* An unmistakable triumph.”—Oxtlook. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. GERARD. 


THE 
IMPEDIMENT. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD 


(MapaMe Loncarp pg LONGGARDE), 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” “A Spotless Reputation ;” and Joint-Author of “ Reata,” &¢ 








Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A tale full of cleverly conceived situations and remarkable for the ability displayed 
in the pourtrayal of the leading characters.” —Scotsman. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londoa. 
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MESSRS. GREENING & CO.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. Written by SAUL 


SmirF. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. Second Edition, just ready. Crown 
8vo. Art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

‘* Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

“ Reca ls Max Adeler at his best.”— Scotsman. 


THAT FASCINATING WIDOW, and other 


Frivolous and Fantastic Tales. By S. J. Apair Fitz-Geratp. Long remo. 
cloth, 1s.; 
“There is a breezy, invigorating style about this book which will make it a 
favourite." — Whitehall Review. 


THE HYPOCRITE. A Realistic Novel of 


Oxford and London Life. By a New Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MADONNA MIA, and other Stories. By 


Crement Scotr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL; or, the 


Amateur Fiend. An O'd-Fastioned Story, told in an Up-to-Date Style. By 
Saut Smirr, Author of ‘‘ The Pottle Papers.” Cloth, 1s. ; paper, 6d. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. A Novel. 


By L. J. Owen, Author of “‘ The Great Jekyll Diamonds.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL. An Unconventional 


Satirical Novel. By Isirvore G. Ascuer, Author of “ An Odd Man's Story.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DONA RUFINA. The Romance of a Cycle 


Tour. A Tale of Carlist Conspiracy. By Heser Daniets, Author of “ Our 
Tenants.” Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LORD JIMMY. Novel of Music-Hall Life. By 


Georce Martyn. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 








London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross. 


THE UNICORN PRESS N&W PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
The First Number of the NEW MONTHLY ISSUE of 


THE DOME. 


Price 1s. net, fep. 4to. 100 pp. 





With a Photogravure after Murillo, a Colour Print from three wood blocks by Emil Orlik, 
and numerous other Illustrations and Contributions by Laurence Housman, H. W. 
Brewer, C. J. Holmes, Laurence Binyon, Gordon Craig, Frank Mura, Arthur 
Symons, Fiona Macleod, W. B. Yeats, William Strang, &c. &c. 

Pall Mall Gazelte.—“ There is so much that is fresh in the budget of the ‘Dome,’ 

So much that is fine in the work of the younger school of poets, painters, writers, and 

etchers, that no one of an artistic taste can afford to ignore this unique publication.” 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By Artuur Symons. 


With reproductions of Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, and a Portrait in 
Photogravure. Fep. 4to. 2s, 6d. net. 
[ Vol. III, of The Unicorn Quartos. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS. _Dis- 


cussions on Musical Subjects by Joun F, RuNcIMAN (‘‘J. F. R.” of Zhe 
Saturday Review). Imperial 16mo. gilt top, 5s. net. [Nearly ready. 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hotmes. Vol. I. of The 


Artist's Library. With 20 Full-page Plates, 4 being in Colours. Fep. 
4to, 2s, 6d. net, [Jn a few days. 


LITERARY PARABLES. By T. W. H. 


CROsLAND (‘' T, W. H. C."). Gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. An etched Portrait by 


William Strang. Artist's si i 
am Strang. ned proof: no other state. Price s, net, 
(Very few now remain. ) ’ ° ha 


__ THE UNICORN PRESS, 
7 CECIL COURT, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 





J NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. A 


Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author 
of ‘*The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth ” &c. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Jnmediately. 

The first adequate biography of the greatest figure in Queen 
Elizabeth’s Court. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. Hopson, Author of ‘* The Evolution of Modern Capitalism ” 
&c. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


“ Careful and well reasoned...... instructive on every page. It will be read with 
profit by every one interested in its subject." —Scotsman. 


FOUR GOOD STORIES. 


THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN 
ENGLAND. By L. T. Meape. 6s. 


‘* A strong and actual story.”—Academy. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By E. 


LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of ** Scarlet and Steel” &c. 6s. 


_ ‘‘Singularly interesting...... a notable success, and every page of it will be read 
with pleasure." —Scotsman. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. 


An English Boy’s Adventures in the great French War. By O. V. 
CAINE. Fully Illustrated. Ex. crown 8vo. §s. 


“ Fascinating...... romantic...... full of life and vigour.”— Scotsman. 
** An excellent and spirited story...... A boy’s book of a very high order.” —Glode. 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By Emma 


MARSHALL, Author of ‘‘ Silver Chimes” &c. With 6 Full page 
Illustrations. Gilt edges. Ex. crown 8vo. §s. 
‘* A fascinating story for girls."— Glasgow Herald. 
‘* A bright and pleasant story for girls, exceptionally well written.” 
Western Morning News. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltp., 21 Berners Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


ToT DE TE 2S Ty. 

















SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





‘ 30 to 384 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 


| 
Th e O u t | O O k ST. LEONARDS AND HASTINGS— THE ENGLISK 


ON THE CONTINENT | 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 

















Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS .....4.. © LL, TStaCe  ccccccccccccvee 14 Galerie du Roi. 
03s teen eee P. Kats .rcrcoccoccccocene 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO — Anglo-American Book Depot. 
” FF, TORRE ccccsecccccneys Librairie International, 
” G. G. Zacheric Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ Place de la Mairie. 
“A 3 rue Mazagran. 
CANNES ...0cc00c000 45 rue d’Antibes. 

” V.. PRERTROT sci csorccecs 4 rue-d'Antibes. 

i ~ 4008 F. Robaudy ..........0 42 rue d’Antibes. 
HAVRE Bourdignon ......+00++ Librairie. 
MARSEILLES... H. Blancard ..........06 17 rue Paradis. 

— « Mme. Dumont......... Kiosque, rue Ncailles. 
MENTON _ ..ecceeee Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet......... Kiosque de Journaux. 
NICE cf ane 6 rue de France. 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 


48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 





DOERR: siccoscorsenses 37 avenue de l’Opéra. 
” Byron Library ......... 8 rue Castiglione. 
bb Seasepanehonens Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli. 
9) * enhdesabnonnen’ Neal's Library ....... . 148 rue de Rivoli. 
soccccevccncces Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 















21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, £.¢. 


“THE OUTLOOK” is on Sale at the under- | 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway | 


RIVIERA. 

FAST TRAINS on WEEKDAYS from CHARING CROSS ang 
| CANNON STREET at 11.15 A.M., and 12.40, 2.45", 3.35, 3.44, 4-50, and 

p.M., and from HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS at 7.0}, 8.0, 8.40 ae 

| 10.15, and 11.55 A.M. ms 

* Saturdays only. 


+ Mondays only, 


FOLKESTONE CAR SERVICES, 


EVERY WEEK DAY a VESTIBULE CAR TRAIN leayes FOLKE. 
| STONE CENTRAL at 8.55 A.M., ARRIVING at CANNON STREET 
10.30 A.M. The return times are 4.28 P.M. from CHARING CROSS and 
4.36 P.M. from CANNON STREET. First, Second, and Third Class 
Tickets are issued by these trains, 
ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 


EVERY SUNDAY. 

















| | 
To Charing | Cannon London | 3rd Class 
Cross | Street | Bridge | Return Fare 
> oe ae De | 
aie A.M. A.M. A.M. | 
; ARDS .....0008 | 
HASTINGS ec} | 655 7% | 38 he 
Ss. ).9 8.1) 7a 
TUNBRIDGE 
So: 8 - |. 938 9 18 6 
| WELLS { | mr 10 | 1320 | Ir 22 m 
| RAMSGATE ......cccsseeee } | | 
Io o | 1010 Io 12 8 0 


MARGATE. eeeccsssscsseee 





These Tickets are available to return the same or following day by any 
train, 


FRIDAY OR SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 

| _ SPECIAL TICKETS, available by certain Trains, are issued at CHARING 

CROSS, WATERLOO, CANNON STREET, and LONDON BRIDGE to 

HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CANTERBURY, 
| SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, 
| FOLKESTONE and DOVER. 
ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 

‘ e 





| LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPARY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


| THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 
| DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


| The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ 


at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
and ‘‘Lord Warden’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres," 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘ Calais,” and ‘‘Lord 
Warden.” Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and vis Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 


| The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Comeere have ew 
Saloons and afford qoute scovmmatasion. Fixed Day and Night Services. Lind 
THrovuGH Service (on Week-days)—NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE Continent by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M-, Live 


| 4.5 P.M., and Birmingham at s.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Germany. 
BERLIN 2200..000000 De NED scavizesevcivtoens Passage, unter den Linden. 
FRANKFORT ...... J. Vaternahm ......... Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG ....000 J. W. Basedow......... 19-21 Brodschrangen. 
NOR sccvce RAUB veasscesiscoccnsisecs Buchhandlung. 
italy. 
FLORENCE......006 Bocca Fratelli .......+. 8 via Cerretani. 
| abet Carlo Pratesi.......000+« 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
a> > Ape ines, OS eae - 20 via Tornabuoni. 
sb. ephnboban G. P. Vieusseux ...... Library. 
GENOA ccscorscssse Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
MILAN coocccscceee O. Bertussi  ........0+06 Library, piazza del Duomo. 
pcasaninisee Becca Fratelli .......... 21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- | 
nuele. 
io Seaebehapee Cesare Casiroli ......... 2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
1) Meeenaasbeen P. Marco .....cccscceeee Railway Station Bookstall. 
NAPLES ...scssce0e0 Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio. 
ren GS. VAIS 20ccccvesceees Station Bookstall. 
ROME wsocccisscenee - Bocca Fratelli ......... Via del Corso. 
p> ‘Seeseesnnsons «« Loescher & Co. ...... 307 via del Corso. 
9d ebnsebebsqnnoce Luigi Rossi .....0...006 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 
bo . eosenasbapenes A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
SAN REMO ...... G. Gandolfo ............ 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
00s he oneeee R, Vissetti ........00008 +. 2-via Vittorio Emanuele. 
URE > cctenseisers Carlo Clausen ......+06 19 via di Po. 
0 6 maine P0zZ0 Bros. .sessceeeeee Railway Station Bookstall. 
55s sbhneneebe SON MEA MD: sosncocesees Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE oescereoee « Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco. 
Switzerland. 
ALS soncstnpeapens Festersen & Cie ...... Library. 
BERNE .. Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA.. C. E. Alioth:.1.......... Boulevard du Théatre, 
Ke George & Co. to Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE esses E, Frey. .ccccccccessccesee Railway Station. 
- esooee Roussy & Co. .....0008 Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN...00000000 e Doleschal ............ Kapellplatz. hof. 
15S phepeeapeene A. Gebhardt ............ Library under the Schweitzer- | 
MONTREUX ....0. CoB. Feist ccoccecesees Library. 
02 s(t eve E. Schlesinger .. Library. 
TERRITET ......... E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 
TUM wocccctsseronns E. Staempfii ........../. . Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY  ccrssccseee - E, Schlesinger ......... Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OvuTLook, | 


F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all oyer the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 
6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Prinelpal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 
CRIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
| ~ PARIS: Capt. A. W. Courcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS : 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 D & 
| CALAIS: Capt. BLomerretp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SMITH 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager , Victor 

| Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook R Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 —< a 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. r 

| Churchyard, E.C. or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, 

spur Street, S.W. 
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AFRICAN BANKING | © DESI 4A,) THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
LIMITED. ted. 
CORPORATION, — Incorporated nae aa wr A 
Limited Subscri — sr ply Se pln my Amin ae 7 
. Authorised Capital += £300,000. | Head Ofice: ++, Jayne ‘eodon, ee’ ae! 


Heap OFFICE: 
46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Saturdays, 10-1, 


aie Issued Capital 


Business Hours, 10-4. 





Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 





Managing Directors in South Africa: 


I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 
Main Street, Bulawayo. 


BraNcHES.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
£ Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ley, King 
. 230,000. William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
jcenanion, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East H 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Directors.—A. Barsdorf, ~ 3 W. Flemin; 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., .P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General ay (Resident at 


or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- Secretary : Cape Town), James Simpson. Secre' . G. Davis. 
a. Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs, Alex- y Letters of Credit and Drafts ee Bills purchased 
ander Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON, and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & Offices: Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris. C.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 


. ascertainable on application. 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 


way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- E.C. 


mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
faconst Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | 742s Company is prepared to undertake— 


dale, Cave; Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 


Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Compass mS Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel! The management in Rhodesia of Companies — 
’ . . . . . ee 2 H 
Beatles in Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | and Syndicates operating in the British South Seiaeibad Coane eays~s oe Shea S 


Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah own, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 





Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens-| To obtain through its Engineering Department 


town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Africa Company’s Territories. 








Paid-up Capital .......... ee 
Further Liability of Proprietors.. 








Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 


the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | 274 Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 


be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | interests. 


reports thereon. 





United Kingdom. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —MONTREAL. 
General Manager :- E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


2 ComMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 
BULB GROWERS, 
OVERVEEN, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 


Proprietors of the most famous Bulb Farms. 
Our TRIUMPH COLLECTION for Spring Gardening, containing 1,200 extra 


selected Bulbs, viz. :— 
25 Large Double Anemones. 
50 Grape Hyacinths. 
25 Single Snowdrops. 
50 Scilla Siberica. 
25 Gladiolus. 





50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 
50 Tulips, Single Early, 
100 Tulips, Single Late. 
50 Tulips, Double Early. 
Too Spanish Iris, 
25 English Tris, ; 100 Single Daffodils. 
400 Crocus, in 4 distinct varieties, 25 Polyanthus Narcissus, finest mixed 
5° Double Ranunculus. colours. 
25 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. 
were be sent carriage paid immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £r. 
ulf of the above quantity r1s., but only free to the following ports—viz., London, 
timsby, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. 
For other collections, &c., please ask for our complete Catalogue, which will be for- 
warded free on application, 





Should you find any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, please 
send at once to the PUBLISHER, 109 Fleet Street, a postcard, stating 
name and address of the earest Newsagent in your district. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 P.M. for 
Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 6.15 A.M. for Capetown. 





FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5135 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mé/es), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION 
AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES : 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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FUR-LINED COATS, 








(EO. AAUGUSTUS NICHOLAS, 


Fashionable Furrier, 


177 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


9000460060008 


PERFECTION OF CUT & FIT. 


PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


SEALSKIN 2% JACKETS, 
From £18 to £40. 


“The opinion of Mr. Nicholas can be relied 
upon.”—THE QUEEN. 


NICHOLAS, Manufacturing Furrier, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 




















FUR-LINED COATS, 





From £9 to £30. 177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. From £10 to £100. 
oe SdSSRAALDLALAHLELOL‘L 
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ALL DOCTORS AGREE that 


Max Greger’s 
Hungarian Wines 


ARE REJUVENATING ano INVIGORATING. 
Recommended, alike for the Anemic and the Robust, 
by the highest Medical Authorities for over 35 years, 


BARON LIEBIG, in a letter which excited much interest at the time, 
announced boldly the reason of his belief in the use of Hungarian Wines. 


See that every cork bears the brand ‘‘ MAX GREGER,” without it the Wine is nol genuine. 























in Bottles and Screw-Stoppered Flagons, 


From 1s. to GOs. per doz., of all Wine Merchants. 


Sole Proprietors : SEPTIMUS PARSONAGE & C0, Ltd, **.2s7memee Sexe" 
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ion, E.C, 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Gorpon & Gotcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 


Saturday, Cctober 15, 1898. 


OCr 5 gt 
‘‘Best Furs in London at Popular Prices.” — 


Pe.’ 
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